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Two people saved the day for this journal, and thus need 
to recognized, although they probably had no idea that 
they would be. The first is Julie Lund, a friend of mine 
since high school and a senior nursing student at Curry 
College in Milton, Massachusetts. Without her Macintosh 
and her Adobe Photoshop, Illustrator and scanner, we 
would have been stuck in a paste-up and clip art night¬ 
mare. The other hero is Dick Jordan in computer services. 
Before he leapt into action, the student association com¬ 
puter couldn't so much as open Microsoft Word. 
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"Who reads theology for fun?" posed Chris Underation, 
one of two assistant editors who sweated over this jour¬ 
nal, while savoring a scrumptious lunch in the cafeteria 
one sparkling, Gordon-Conwell afternoon. 

His rhetorical question exampled the subconscious fear 
that has haunted me for three years since I first heard the 
suggestion from feilow students that we publish a theoi- 
ogy journal. The fear is of producing an academic work 
that will end up on a shelf collecting dust in the archives 
of a library, or even worse — in a CBD clearance cata¬ 
logue marked down to 95 cents. 

But when it was finally decided that student publications 
would indeed take the plunge into the world of desktop 
publishing to produce a student-written journai, we re¬ 
fused to give into this fear, and we refused to produce 
something that wouid simply collect dust. 

First, we wanted to produce a journal that covered a wide 
range of theological, biblical and ministerial topics. We 
strived to accurately reflect the range of students and 
their courses of study at Gordon-Conwell, as well as pro¬ 
duce a work that would be happily read by academics 



and ministers aiike. 


s 


Second, instead of producing a one-time issue, which 
wouid be dubiousiy repeated the year after and at best 
be for campus eyes oniy, we decided to set the iong- 
term goai of making the journai an entity unto itseif. 

The question we asked was "What's stopping Gordon- 
Conweii from producing a REAL journai — you know, the 
kind that you get subscriptions for?. 

Since we couidn't see any reason why the seminary 
shouidn't, or couldn't, produce such a journal, we aimed 
to produce a pilot journal with student-written papers and 
a limited run to show a preliminary example of what could 
be done. 

Also, since we are new to the world of desktop publish¬ 
ing and theological journalling, we are well-aware that 
to produce a journal which is in the kind of shape it would 
take to be officially produced by the seminary will not 
happen over night, and this pilot edition probably isn't it. 

So, if you are one of the recipients of this journal, it was 
sent to you on purpose, because we want your insight, 
comments and criticisms. Most importantly, we want your 
input on how to turn the concept of a Gordon-Conwell 
theology journal into a reality. 


i* KeaJ- cf. ptMLLcdtLt>h4 the *tu- 

hehi atteclaitieyh, at QctJLei^-CcfiwetJL She receive/, B.ft. -vk 
theetof^ o/tJL Beittyh- ceVie^ AfJi M/iJLt ^lahu- 

ate with A Neuter cf. DiMi/hit^ i/K the cf. 1 ^^ 7 . 
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by 

Glen Pettigrove 


The true measure of a 
gift does depend on its 
cost to the giver. The 
widow's actions must 
be understood as an 
example of faith and 
of true worship which 
beiievers shouid foliow 


The pericope with which Mark concludes his account of Jesus' 
public teaching is the pronouncement story that focuses on the 
widow's gift.' Seeing the poor widow put her two small copper coins 
into the treasury, Jesus paradoxically declares that her gift is of greater 
value than the abundant amounts that had been given by the rich.^ 

The main point of the narrative is clearly Jesus' pronounce¬ 
ment. However, the disagreement among scholars concerning the 
significance of this pronouncement, whether in Jesus' context, in the 
context of Mark's gospel, or in our contemporary context, has shown 
this narrative to be more enigmatic than it would appear on the 
surface. 

Addison G. Wright, in his 1982 article "The Widow's Mites: 
Praise or Lament? - A Matter of Context,"^ pointed out the diver¬ 
gence of opinion regarding the significance of this text and argued 
the unprecedented position that Jesus' statement was not spoken 
in praise of the widow. It was, instead, a lament over her actions 
and a condemnation of the scribes. He gives ten reasons in support 
of his position. 

1. Jesus does not commend the widow. 

2. Jesus does not indicate that the widow should be imitated.'' 
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3. There is no contrast between the human and the divine 
evaiuation of gifts in the text.® 

4. The text does not suggest that the discipies had any troubie 
understanding Jesus' remark.® 

5. The text discioses neither the widow's attitude nor her mo¬ 
tivation for giving. 

6. This statement is an ordinary comment on sociai vaiues to 
the effect that "the true measure of gifts is... the cost for the giver. 

7. if Jesus were commending the widow on this occasion, He 
wouid be directiy contradicting his statement in Mark 7, where He 
deciared that human needs take precedence over reiigious vaiues.® 

8. The immediateiy preceding context demands that one 
read this pericope as a condemnation of the scribes.’ 

9. it wouid be contradictory for Jesus to both despise the 
scribes' devouring of widow's houses and be pieased as He watches 
organized reiigion devour a widow's house.'® 

10. The pericope which foiiows iiiustrates the futiiity of the 
widow's gift." 

Aithough Wright makes a valuabie contribution to the un¬ 
derstanding of this text in iight of its immediate context, by iimiting 
the pertinent context to Mark 12:38-13:2 he has negiected the valu¬ 
able insight which can be taken from the broader contexts of the 
gospel of Mark and from the wider canon. An examination of the 
immediate context in conjunction with the broader literary and his¬ 
torical contexts will demonstrate that Wright's argument breaks down 
in several places, it will also indicate that Mark 12:41-44 is most ap¬ 
propriately understood as both a commendation of the widow and 
a condemnation of the scribes. 



JOM/fUiX ^ H\/fyAAtAAf, 

CRITIQUING WRIGHT'S CONTEXT'^ 


•? 

The premises of Wright's argument are not adequate to sup¬ 
port his conluslon that Mark 12:41-44 is a lament over the widow's 
actions. Wright's first two observations are inconclusive. The ab¬ 
sence of a commendation and/or of a blatant indication that the 
widow's actions should be emulated is only conclusive if such clari¬ 
fying statements are generally provided in Mark's gospel. 

However, statements of this nature are the exception rather 
than the norm in Mark's statements, as well as the synoptic repre¬ 
sentation of Jesus' statements in general. The absence of a contrast 
between the human and the divine evaluation of gifts and the ab¬ 
sence of any suggestion that the disciples had trouble understand¬ 
ing Jesus' statement are equally inconclusive. Jesus was making a 
statement on the basis of His own authority which in this context in 
particular Is especially important. He did not need to appeal to a 
contrast between human and divine evaluations to make or to sup¬ 
port his point. And the disciples may or may not have understood 
Jesus. Jesus may have spoken similar words on previous occasions, 
so that the disciples were already familiar with such a teaching. Jesus 
probably said more on this occasion than Mark includes in his ac¬ 
count, so it is quite possible that Jesus made additional comments 
which would have cleared up his disciples' confusion. Whatever 
the situation, Mark chooses not to focus on the response to Jesus' 
saying, but on the saying itself. The absence of a reference to the 
widow's motivations for giving Is again neutral evidence. Mark does 
not often explicitly indicate the motivations behind many actions in 
the gospel narrative. Clues to individuals' motivations must often be 
taken from a broader context rather than an editorial comment. 

The fact that there are comparable statements about the 
value of gifts in other ancient literature is likewise insignificant. Such 
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statements do not express popular opinion "and Jesus is not speak- 
Ing to fellow sages who might agree with Hlm."'^ 

Wright's Indication that a commendation of the widow would 
contradict Jesus' teaching In Mark 7 Is based on his misunderstand¬ 
ing of that passage. Jesus Is not, as Wright suggests, primarily declar¬ 
ing that human needs take precedence over religious values. He is 
condemning the Pharisees for an unscrupulous business practice that 
allows them to neglect their obligation to their parents as expressed 
in the Torah, all in the name of religious piety. Such a teaching is 
completely in line with what Jesus was saying in Mark 12:38-40 and 
does not in any way contradict the furthering of that criticism in verses 
41-44. 

Wright's real contribution to the study of this pericope is in his 
examination of the relationship between Mark 12:41-44 and 12:38- 
40, 13:1-2, He points out that the connection between the scribes 
who devour widows' houses (12:40) and the poor widow of 12:41-44 
must not be overlooked. 

Within this context, the story of the widow's gift stands as a 
furthering of Jesus' condemnation of the scribes. However, the con¬ 
demnation of 12:38-40 is not a condemnation of organized religion. 
It is a rejection of the practices of the religious leaders of Jesus' day. 
The condemnation, as it is expanded in 12:41-44, speaks more to the 
fact that the widow is destitute, indicating that the religious leaders 
have not cared for her properly and suggesting that they may have 
even contributed to her poverty. 

The connection with Jesus' prophecy concerning the destruc¬ 
tion of the temple in 13:1 may suggest the futility of the widow's 
monetary contribution, though this is not likely. The pericope leads 
the reader's focus away from financially evaluating the widow's 
contribution. The focus is taken off the monetary value of the gift 



and is directed toward evaiuating the gift by a different standard: 
Jesus' authority as it is expressed in this statement and the nature of 
the true worship of God.'^ 

Mark 12:38-13:2 is not a discrete unit that exists independentiy 
of the broader context of Mark. It is part of a longer passage in 
which Mark is developing and sustaining a number of different 
themes. Although Wright makes an important contribution to the 
study of this passage by taking seriously the implications of its imme¬ 
diate context, his Interpretation is weakened by his neglect of the 
broader context within which this pericope is placed. 

IDENTIFYING THE RIGHT CONTEXTS 

The narrative theme around which Mark organizes the 
pericopes of 11:1 -13:37 is Jesus' judgement of the temple. Mark 11:1- 
11 opens this section with an account of the beginning of the fulfill¬ 
ment of the prophecies in Is. 62:10-12 and Zech. 9:9.’® The climax of 
this narrative Is the celebration of the procession of Psalm 118, which 
reaches its height in the Hosannas of verses 10-11. 

In Mark 11:12-14, Jesus curses the fig tree on his way to the 
temple, where he pronounces judgement on the temple (Mk. 1T: 15- 
19). By returning to the withered fig tree in 11:20-25 Mark identifies 
the fig tree with the temple establishment and forecasts the results 
of Jesus' judgement of the temple. He couples this with some in¬ 
struction about what living and worshipping in the new Kingdom 
Order should involve (Mk. 11:22-25). The representatives of the Old 
Order challenge Jesus' authority in 11:27-33. Jesus responds to their 
challenge with the parable of 12:1-12, in which he condemns his 
accusers, predicts His final rejection by the Jewish authorities and 
anticipates His ultimate glorification. Pharisees, Sadducees and 
Herodians each come to challenge Him (12:13-17,18-27) and Jesus 
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responds by correcting their understanding of who God is and what 
He desires. 

in contrast to the reiigious and poiiticai authorities who had 
been confronting Jesus, a scribe comes to Jesus with an apparentiy 
sincere question about senring God. Jesus' response continues his 
discourse on properiy serving God (Mk 12:28-34). Jesus chaiienges 
the scribes' interpretation of the scriptures in 12:35-37 and He con¬ 
demns the scribes in 12:38-40. 

Jesus further iiiustrates His condemnation of the scribes by 
contrasting their mock piety with the poor widow's genuine worship 
(Mk 12:41-44). Jesus leaves the temple in 13:1 and throughout the 
rest of chapter 13 He explains to his disciples the ultimate outcome 
of His judgement of the temple. This section concludes with Jesus 
warning the disciples to stay alert, for God's judgement is coming. 
(13:32-37) 

From this survey of the placement of 12:41-44 within Mark's 
gospel, several features of the context stand out. Starting in 11:1-11 
and continuing through the end of chapter 13, every pericope pro¬ 
nounces judgement on the temple and/or the reiigious authorities 
and asserts that Jesus' authority exceeds the authority of the reli¬ 
gious and political leaders. 

Judgement is spoken in three primary ways: 1) through Jesus' 
direct prophetic utterance'* 2) through Jesus' demonstration that 
the religious and political leaders have not understood God, his word, 
his works and his worship'^ 3) through Jesus' own authoritative preach¬ 
ing and activity'® in which he declares how one ought to under¬ 
stand, worship and serve God.'’ These themes of authority, judge¬ 
ment and understanding about how one ought to worship, honor 
and serve God are so prevalent in the pericopes surrounding our 
text, Mark 12:41-44 can only properly be understood in light of this 
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context. 

Examining the surrounding iiterary context has disciosed three 
pertinent thematic contexts in light of which our passage ought to 
be interpreted. These themes are authority, judgement and under¬ 
standing how one ought to worship, honor and serve God. This does 
not mean each of these themes will be present in Mark 12:41 -44 but 
it does necessitate our consideration of that possibility. 

Further study of the pericope itself will identify four other liter¬ 
ary or historical contexts that have direct bearing on the interpreta¬ 
tion of the widow's gift. It must be examined in relation to the other 
"amen" sayings, Jesus' attitudes toward the the rich and the poor, 
the prescribed treatment of widows in the Old and New testaments 
and the relation of the widow's action to the Great Commandment 
and to the Passion. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE SPECIFIC CONTEXT OF MARK 12:41-44 

At one point during his time in the temple, Jesus decided to 
sit down across from the temple treasury and while he was there he 
noticed a stark contrast. He saw that a number of the wealthy had 
made large contributions but he also noticed one poor widow, who 
put in two small copper coins. These coins did not amount to much. 
Together they only equalled one-sixty fourth of a day's wage.^° But 
Jesus thought this gift was important enough that he called His dis¬ 
ciples to Him and said that the widow gave more than anyone else. 

Mark introduces Jesus' statement about the widow's gift by 
telling his readers that Jesus sat down across from the treasury and 
was watching the people make their contributions. It may be that 
Jesus sat here In order to watch the people make their contribu¬ 
tions. The indication that He was watching how the people threw 
copper coins into the treasury may suggest that Jesus' purpose in 
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sitting here was to observe the gift giving. However, the structure of 
the sentence argues against this rendering. "Was watching" 
(eGecopei) is the verb of the independent ciause, while "after he sat 
down" (KaSiaa ) is expressed by a participle in a dependent clause. 

Had Mark wanted to indicate that Jesus' purpose in sitting 
here was to watch the gifts being contributed to the treasury, he 
could have easily done so by making KaGiaa the independent 
verb and eGecopei a dependent verb in a purpose clause (using iva). 
Nor is Mark's use of Jtoo ("how") enough to indicate he intends to 
communicate anything other than a simple temporal progression. 
On the other occasions when Mark uses tico as something other 
than an interrogative or an exclamatory particle it either indicates 
that something happened^' or it expresses both that it happened 
and the manner In which it happened.^^ It may also signify a mon- 
ner/n wh/ch something could happen.^^ In I2:4l Mark employs ticoV 
to express the second of these usages. Therefore, all the reader can 
safely conclude from Mark's introduction to this pericope is that Jesus, 
while He was in the temple, at one point sat opposite the treasury 
and was observing what the crowds were doing. 

Mark carefully draws attention to the contrast between the 
rich givers and the poor widow in this episode. He does so by high¬ 
lighting the fact that there were many rich as compared to the one 
poor widow. The contrast is sharpened by the fact that the rich throw 
much into the treasury, while the widow gives only two small coins. 
Mark even uses some alliteration to add to the contrast between 
the n:oXXoi TiXouaioi who gave 7toA.A,a and the tiia XTjpa 7tTC0%ri.^® 

Although Mark draws attention to the contrast between the 
rich givers and the poor widow, he does not do so to indicate that 
Jesus' teaching in this pericope is primarily about class distinctions. 
Once the contrast has been set up, Mark immediately focuses the 



attention of Jesus and his readers on the widow. He begins with the 
wider view of the crowd, narrows it to some of the rich members of 
the crowd and finaily focuses on the one widow. The primary func¬ 
tion of the rich in the story is to draw more attention to the widow 
and the greatness of her gift. 

Nonetheiess, Mark does shape the pericope in a way which 
draws some attention to the rich givers. Had he only wanted to 
draw attention to the contrast between the large gifts of some of 
the crowd and the small gift made by the widow, Mark could have 
done so effectively by leaving out mention of the rich altogether. 

It is important that he carefully develops the contrast between 
the rich givers and the poor widow because it provides information 
that is necessary for Mark's readers to properly understand this 
pericope. That essential information is found in Jesus' other teach¬ 
ings in which the rich and/or the poor figure prominently. 

There are five occasions thus far in his gospel where Mark 
includes a noteworthy account of Jesus' teaching as it pertained to 
possessions. These five occasions include the parable of the sower 
(especially 4:18-19), Jesus' condemnation of the Corban tradition 
(7:1-13), Jesus' teaching on true discipleship in Mark 8:34-38, Jesus' 
encounter with the rich young man and his subsequent discussion 
with the disciples (10:17-31), and Jesus' response to the authorities' 
question about paying taxes. (12:13-17) 

In Mark 4:18-19 Jesus speaks of the individual who hears the 
word preached but chooses wealth and worldly pursuits over con¬ 
tinuing in faith to do God's will. In Mark 7 Jesus speaks against the 
tradition of the elders which allows a person to give money or be¬ 
longings to God in a way which was to his own financial advantage 
while neglecting the needs of his parents and the obligations which 
God's law declares children have to their parents.^* In chapter eight 
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Jesus tells his disciples that It Is of no profit to o person to gain the 
whole world If he has neglected to live the life of a servant because 
he will hove thereby forfeited his life.^^ When the rich young man 
comes to Jesus, Jesus tells him that the one thing he must do to In¬ 
herit eternal life is sell all of his possessions and the give the money to 
the poor. His possessions are what keep him from God.“ Jesus draws 
attention to this by stating that it is exceedingly difficult for those 
who are rich to enter the kingdom of God. And when the religious 
and political authorities question Jesus on paying taxes, Jesus cor¬ 
rects their understanding of what God desires by indicating that God 
desires something different than what the emperor asks. 

The theme of living in accordance with what God desires, as 
contrasted with focusing one's life on possessions, ought to be fore¬ 
most in the minds of Mark's readership when their attention is drawn 
to the contrast between the rich givers and the poor widow. This 
awareness ought to be heightened by the close proximity of the 
confrontation with the authorities concerning the tax. It ought to be 
unavoidable as a result of the remarkable parallels between the 
account of the rich young man and that of the scribe who ap¬ 
proaches Jesus in the temple.^’ The account of the widow's gift 
must be understood in light of this context 

The fact that the poor individual who gave the gift is a widow 
introduces a number of new considerations because of the role of 
the widow in the teachings of the Old Testament. At Sinai, the chil¬ 
dren of Israel are commanded not to abuse widows.^' God is de¬ 
scribed as a defender of widows^^ and He makes provisions in the 
law for their support 

When God pronounces judgement on wicked leaders of Is¬ 
rael He often lists among their iniquities their mistreatment of wid¬ 
ows.^ The fulfillment of God's promised blessing was contingent upon 
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the nation's righteousness and one of the ways in which this righ¬ 
teousness was expressed was in their treatment of widows.^® God 
promises that when he comes to estabiish his kingdom He wiii judge 
those who have oppressed the widows.^ 

in iight of this, it becomes obvious that the word Jesus speaks 
against the scribes in 12:38-40 and continues in 41-44 is not oniy a 
rejection of the ieadership of the scribes but aiso a frightening pro¬ 
nouncement of the condemning judgement of God. 

After He had observed the events of this narrative, Mark teiis 
us that Jesus cailed his discipies to himseif. Whiie it must be recog¬ 
nized that TtpoaKaXeco is not part of an introductory formuia in Mark, 
it is nonetheiess an indicator of the importance of what foiiows. When¬ 
ever Mark teiis us that Jesus caiied some group to Himseif, whether 
that group be the Pharisees and scribes,®^ the crowds with the dis- 
cipies^® or the discipies aione,®’ Jesus teaches or does something re¬ 
markable. The presence of this marker suggests that what Jesus Is 
about to say is important.'® 

Mark's inclusion of the formula "Truly I say to you" similarly 
Indicates that what Jesus had to say was going to be more than just 
a wise saying.'” Jesus uses apriv in a way which has no parallel in 
the ancient world.®^ Prior to this point, apTiv had typically been used 
to voice one's approval of or agreement with what someone else 
had spoken.'*® Jesus uses it to affirm the reliability of what He is about 
to say before He even says it.'*'* Jeremias suggests that Jesus' use of 
the phrase "Truly I say to you" is an equivalent of "the authoritative 
prophetic formula 'Thus says the Lord'.'"*® However Witherington 
points out that Jesus does not use ajiTiv as an appeal to the author¬ 
ity of God to back the trustworthiness of his words. Jesus' use of 
ajiTiv XeyG) 'Ujiiv declares His own transcendent authority.'** The 
guarantee of the truth of Jesus' saying is Jesus' own authority. 
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In Mark's gospel, the a|j,T|v formula is used to affirm the ve¬ 
racity of Jesus' Judgements concerning present events or 
eschatological realities,''^ Jesus' prophetic utterances''® and some of 
Jesus' teachings on faith and discipleship.'” Although in Mark 12:41- 
44 a|i.Tiv does not reveal Jesus' attitude toward the widow it is an 
assertion of Jesus' transcendent authority and of the reliability of his 
Judgement. 

The presence of the ajXTjv formula at the conclusion of a 
passage which has revolved around questions of authority coupled 
with Jesus' indication that something has Just taken place that He 
does not want the disciples to miss, while not in themselves conclu¬ 
sive, strongly suggest that Jesus' evaluation in 12:43-44 is more than 
merely a sagacious saying.®° 

Mark twice draws attention to the amount of the widow's 
gift by means of a modifying phrase set in apposition to the direct 
object of the verb. The first occasion is when Mark adds his editorial 
comment about the monetary value of the widow's gift. Mark 
chooses to preserve the original denomination in his account. This is 
significant because the widow has two coins and gives both of 
them.®' But he does not want the smaliness of the gift to be iost on 
his reader, so he provides an equivaient which is presumabiy more 
famiiiar to them. 

The second time Mark draws added attention to the amount 
of the widow's gift, he does so by including the modifying ciause 
"her whoie iife." Jesus has Just said that the widow's gift amounted 
to more than the gifts of any of the other givers. He Justifies this ciaim 
by expiaining that the others gave out of their abundance, but the 
poor widow gave aii that she had, or her whoie iife. Aithough Wright 
argues against trying to interpret this pericope in iight of the Great 
Commandment on the ground that there is no need to go beyond 



the immediate context to make sense of Jesus' saying, the interpre¬ 
tation of Mark 12:41-44 is incompiete if the significance of the phrase 
"her whoie iife" is not expiored. 

in the New Testament, Pio is used to refer to one's existence 
in society and those things which are cioseiy reiated to the sociai 
reaim.“ in this regard it falis short of being a paraiiei to Jesus' own 
giving of His iife, So the argument that the widow's gift of her "whoie 
life" Is an allusion to the Passion cannot rest on the word Pio , How¬ 
ever, several other contextual factors, when combined with Jesus' 
reference to the widow giving her whole life, do suggest that this 
pericope should be interpreted in light of the Passion. 

The first of these factors is the theme of how one ought to 
worship God which runs throughout Mark's account of Jesus' teach¬ 
ings in the temple. Jesus has been confronting the temple authori¬ 
ties on their inadequate understanding of how one ought to under¬ 
stand, worship and serve God.“ In 12:29-31 Jesus explains how one 
ought to worship God. And in the story of the widow's gift, Mark 
provides a visible illustration of that principle. The widow loves God 
with everything she has. She gives both of her coins and holds noth¬ 
ing back. 

The second factor which suggests that the widow's gift of 
her "whole life" ought to be interpreted as a parallel to Jesus' offer¬ 
ing of his life is the location of this pericope in the midst of the events 
which lead up to Jesus' crucifixion. Mark organizes the narrative of 
chapters 11-15 In a way which builds up to and climaxes in the cruci¬ 
fixion. Geographically, relationally, thematically and narratively ev¬ 
ery pericope is building toward the events of chapter 15. The pres¬ 
ence of the widow's gift within this framework suggests a connec¬ 
tion between this event and the Passion. 

The final evidence which suggests that the widow's gift of 
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her whole life should be interpreted within the narrative context of 
the Passion Is John's application of Jesus' teaching In Mark 10:42-45 
to life in the early Christian community. In his first epistle, John re¬ 
peats Jesus' instruction to the disciples that the life of a member of 
the kingdom of God should be one of service modelled on Jesus' 
service which is ultimately expressed in the giving of his life as a ran¬ 
som. John tells the Christian community they must be willing to lay 
down their lives (vi/dxt), v.16; Pio , v.l7) to meet the needs of others 
in the same way that Jesus lay down His life (\i/\)XT|) for them. John 
sees the giving of one's worldly possessions in order to meet another 
person's needs as an act which parallels Jesus' giving of His life to 
meet our needs (I John 3:16-17). 

This demonstrates that at least some in the Christian commu¬ 
nity would see the widow's gift as a parallel to Jesus' gift. This prece¬ 
dent suggests the possibility that this may have even been Mark's 
understanding of the significance of the pericope. 

CONCLUSION 

Mark 12:41-44, which within the gospel of Mark is placed at 
the end of Jesus' ministry in the temple, serves as an illustration of the 
major themes which have been developed in the narrative of 11:1- 
12:44. The pericope sen/es as an apostrophe to Jesus' condemna¬ 
tion of the scribes in 12:38-40 and of the religious authorities in gen¬ 
eral. Jesus' paradoxical pronouncement once again demonstrates 
his transcendent authority. And the widow's actions illustrate how 
one ought to understand, worship, and serve God by giving God 
everything she had because she trusted him—as the one who meets 
the needs of his people — to meet her needs. 

Standing at the end of Jesus' public ministry in Mark's gospel, 
the pericope of Mark 12:41-44 serves as an illustration of much of 
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Jesus' ministry as a whoie. it once again demonstrates Jesus' au¬ 
thority which has been striking in its contrast to the authority of the 
scribes and Pharisees (Mark 1 ;22). it iilustrates what Jesus has been 
trying to teach the discipies about reiying on God to meet their needs. 
It also parallels Jesus' interpretation of his purpose in Mark 10:45 and 
his fulfillment of that purpose in Mark 15-16. 

Within both of these contexts the event of the widow's gift 
and Jesus' interpretation of it must be seen as more than Just a con¬ 
demnation of the scribes. It must be understood as an evaluative 
statement about the nature of giving. 

The true measure of a gift does depend on its cost to the 
giver. The widow's actions must be understood as an example of 
faith and of true worship which believers should follow.^ The pericope 
must be seen as a visible illustration of the themes of Mark 11:1-12:44. 


P€ttlgU)ve a> pUPtK ^ 


Notes 

^Mk. 12:41-44. Mark only tells us that Jesus called his disciples to him. However, 
since Jesus is stiil in the temple, where he has been causing an uproar all week, it is 
likely that Jesus did not address himself to the disciples alone. This suspicion is 
confirmed by Luke's paraiiel, where we are toid that Jesus is speaking in the 
hearing of all the people (Lk. 20:45). 

^For a discussion of paradox as It is used by Jesus, see Robert H. Stein, The Method 
ond Message of Jesus' Teachings , revised edition (Louisville: Westminster/John 
Knox Press, 1994) 19-20. 

^Addison G. Wright, "The Widow's Mites: Praise or Lament? — A Matter of Con¬ 
text," It:igi:gt]ng!ig.Bi.b!i£g| Quarterly. (1982) 44: ii: 256-265. 

%ight, 259. 
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'Wright, 257,259-260. 

®Wright, 60-61. 

’Mk. 12:38-40. 

’°Wright, 261-262. 

’^Mk. 13:1-2. Wright, 263. 

’^Robert Gundry's handiing of Wright's argument in his commentary on Mark was 
extemeiy heipfui in writing this section, as was Eiizabeth Struthers Malbon's articie 
"The Poor Widow in Mark and Her Poor Rich Readers*. Robert H. Gundry, Mark: A 
Commentary on His Apoiogv for the Cross (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993) 730- 
731. Eiizabeth Struthers Malbon, "The Poor Widow in Mark and Her Poor Rich 
Readers”, The Cathoiic Bibiicai Quarteriv , (1991) 53: iv: 589-604. 

’^Gundry, 731. 

’^These assertions wiii be more fuiiy supported in what foiiows. 

’^it is brought out more expiicitiy in Matthew's paraiiei, where is. 62 is aiiuded to and 
Zech. 9:9 is quoted, that this is a fuiifiiiment of prophecy. 

’^Chapter 13; 11:12-14,20-25; 12:1-12. 

’' 11:15-19,27-33; 12:10-11, 13-17, 18-27,35-37, 38-40. 

’®11:1-11,12-14,15-19,20-25,27-33; 12:1-12, 13-17, 18-27,28-34,35-37,38-40; 13:1-2,3- 
8,9-13, 14-23,24-27,28-31,32-37. 

’’Especiaiiy, 11:15-17,22-25,30-33; 12:1-9,10-11,15-17. 24-271 , 29-31.35-37.38-40; 
13:1-2,9-13,32-37. 

^Mann, 496. Gundry points out that this was the worth of the coin after Nero 
devaiued it. Previousiy the quadrans had been equai to 1/144 of a denarius (729). 
Certainiy the smailer estimate wouid have been the vaiue of the coin at the time 
the originai event occured. it may or may not have been the vaiue at the time 
Mark wrote his gospel (Nero devaiued the coin in A.D. 62 (M. Cary and H.H. 

Scullard, A History of Rome Down to the Reign of Constantine , 3rd edition. New 
York: St. Martin's, 1975, p. 359)). Whichever value was prevalent, the point of the 
narrative is not lost. By monetary standards, the widow's gift did not amount to 
much, 

^’Cf. Mark 2:26, and 12:26. This conforms to the use of pw" in later Greek, where it 
"comes gradually to be equivalent to oti” (A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the 
■Qre£[<-Ne.W..Tg?t q m o nt..in tb ialigbLoIi:tl?tOllcq.l.Rese.qrcb (Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1934) 1032). 

2^Cf. Mark 5:16. 

^^Cf. Mark 11:18; 14:1, 11. 

^The reference to the "treasury” sets Jesus in the Court of Women either across 
from the 13 trumpet shaped receptacles described in the Mishnah, Shekalim Vi.5 
(Lane, 442; Cranfieid, 386; Swete, 292), or across from the terrace or hall in which 
they were located (Gundry, 731). Whatever the exact nature of the gazojulakion, it 
Is clear that Jesus is still in the temple. 

^\uke's parallel does not bring the same attention to the contrast between the rich 
and the widow. The contrast between the "many" and the "one" is absent from 
Luke's account, where we are only told that Jesus saw "the rich" as well as "some 
poor widow". Likewise, the distinction between the "much" of the rich and the 
"two iepta" of the widow. Is not Included, The contrast is still present in the parallel. 
Luke just does less to bring attention to it. 

^^he practice of declaring something "Corban" allowed a man to dedicate 
something to God as an offering, "but maintain the use of it during his own life." 

The Pharisees were using this regulation "to shelter goods or money from other 
claims while retaining It for their own use"(Sanders, 422). 

^'This is based on the argument that Jesus' statement about taking up one's cross is 
most appropriately Interpreted in connection with his statement in Mark 10:42-45 
(Hafemann, unpublished lecture presented to his Exegesis of Mark class, Gordon- 
Conweli Theological Seminary, 11/30/94). 

^\uke 12:16 portrays Jesus' attitude toward money more poignantly than any other 
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passage. The parable of the rich man who built larger barns to store his grain, but 
then died In the night, clearly depicts the futility of relying on anything other than 
God to supply one's needs. 

2^he two men ask parallel questions. In each case Mark gives us a rare glimpse of 
Jesus' thoughts. He tells us that Jesus loved the rich young man, and that when 
Jesus saw that the scribe answered wisely he told him that he was not far from the 
kingdom of God. Jesus' response to the two men, although expressed differently, 
was essentially the same. In both cases Jesus' told the men that they must love 
God completely, and they must love their neighbor as themselves. 

30|t is uncertain exactly what the money from these gifts would be used for. It was 
most likely a gift intended to contribute to the construction and expansion of the 
temple. However it may have been a contribution which would have gone to 
supporting the poor. It would have been very peculiar for the widow to be giving 
as she did if the primary purpose of the gift was to support individuals like herself. It 
would make more sense if this money was to go to the glorification of the temple or 
to the ministry of the temple In general, to be allocated as the temple authorities 
saw fit. 

3’Exodus22:22,cf.Dt. 27:19 

^^Dt. 10:17; Ps. 146:9; Pr. 15:25. There is an Interesting thematic parallel between Dt. 
10:12-17 and Mark's account of Jesus' teaching in Mk 12. In Dt.lO we find a 
statement of the greatest commandment which is followed by an assertion that 
God is a defender of widows. Similarly in Mk 12. 

“Dt. 14:29; 24:19-21; 26:12 

“Is. 1:17,23; 10:2; Jer. 7:6; Ez. 22:7; Zech. 7:8-14 

“Jer 7:5-7; 22:2-9 

“MIc. 3:5. This is the same passage that Mark opens his gospel with, identifying 
John with the messenger of 3:1, and Jesus with the Lord. 

^'Mk. 3:23 
“Mk. 7:14; 8:34 

^’Mk. 3:13; 6:7; 8:1; 10:42; 12:43 

^Malbon observes that "the three references to Jesus' calling his disciples immedi¬ 
ately prior to the reference at 12:43“ are each accompanied by a "teaching about 
self-giving service"(600). 

^’Contra Wright, 259-260. 

^^Joachlm Jeremias, The Prayers of Jesus , trans. John Bowden and Cristoph 
Burchard (London: SCM Press LTD, 1967) 112; Ben Witherington III, The Christoloav of 
Jesus (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990) 186-187; J. M. Ross, "Amen", Expository 
Times . (1991) 102: vi: 167. 

^Jeremias, 112; Ross identifies five distinct uses in the LXX, 166-167. 

“Ross, 167. 

^Jeremias, 112. 

“witherington, 188. 

'^Mark 3:28; 8:12; 9:40-41; 10:13-16,28-29; 14:9,18. 

“Mark 9:1,40-41; 10:13-16,28-29; 13:30; 14:9, 18,24-25,30. 

“Mark 9:40-41; 10:13-16; 11:22-23. 

“Malbon suggests that the presence of the amen in this passage Is more conclu¬ 
sive. She identifies the amen as a signal that this is "a solemn proclamation about 
the kingdom — its coming now and In the future, its Messiah, and the demands and 
rewards that fall to the followers of such a kingdom"(601). She argues that this is 
confirmed by the fact that Jesus is sitting, and that he calls the disciples to himself. 
The significance of the fact that Jesus is sitting Is that this is "the authoritative 
position of the rabbis while teaching"(600). Malbon points to the three occasions 
immediately prior to this where we are told that Jesus called his disciples to himself, 
to demonstrate the Importance of this Indicator. 

®’Swete indicates that a rabbinic rule may have forbidden the offering of a single 
lepton, however this Is uncertain. Gundry cites Str-B 2.45 and the Soncino edition of 
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the Babylonian Talmud b. B. Bat. 10b to support his argument that there was no rule 
prohibiting the giving of less than two lepta. If such an Injuctlon did exist It would 
make Jesus' condemnation of the scribes even more emphatic, however Its 
absence would not take away the sense of Jesus' accusation. 

®%erefore. In Luke 15, bio" is used to refer to the father's estate, which the prodigal 
son wants access to before his father's death. 

“Especially, 11:16-17,22-25,30-33; 12:1-9,10-11,15-17. 24-271 .29-31,35-37,38-40; 
13:1-2 9-13 32-37. 

“Especially In light of I John 3:16-17. 
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The question 
remains: How 
does one deal 
with this po¬ 
tential time 
bomb? To 
attempt to 
devise the "fix- 
ail" church 
program is not 
the answer. 


For over ten years the medical community has had knowl¬ 
edge of the incidence of diagnosed AIDS among the injection ana¬ 
bolic steroid using community.' Within that community, as in many, 


the number of adolescents contracting HIV/AIDS is steadily increas¬ 
ing. But this is being painfully ignored. These adolescents are inject¬ 
ing anabolic steroids with shared needles and participating in other 
high-risk activities. Because of the nature of their peer group, they 
do not consider themselves at risk for AIDS. This has great implica¬ 
tions for the future of the AIDS epidemic and AIDS prevention. 

It is the purpose of this essay to explore the current statistical 


data relating to adolescent steroid use and the contracting of AIDS 
through that use, to take a rational look at where those statistics are 
pointing for the future. This paper will also discuss the broader impli¬ 
cations of this population's Increased contraction rate on AIDS pre¬ 


vention in mainline evangelical church youth ministries. 


As of December of 1995, the Center for Disease Control (CDC) 


reports there are 476,899 persons in the United States with AIDS. Of 
this total n 8,694 are people who contracted AIDS from injecting 
drug use. This is about 25 percent of the total AIDS cases reported. 
Reports for AIDS among adolescents are even more reveal- 
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ing. As of December of 1994, there were 1,965 coses reported among 
the 13 to 19-year old age group. There were 16,575 cases among 
those in the 20 to 24-year-old age group. It is significant to note that 
these numbers reflect only those diagnosed with AIDS and do not 
reflect those who are HIV positive with no AIDS diagnosis. Among 
the males 13 to 19 years old, five percent of 1994 reported AIDS cases 
were injecting drug users, comprising seven percent of cumulative 
figures for that group. 

For the 20 to 24-year-old group, 12 percent of diagnosed 
cases in 1994 were from Injecting drug users, comprising 13 percent 
of cumulative figures.^ The CDC reported that 1,284 13 to 19-year 
old males had tested HIV positive (not AIDS) in states with confiden¬ 
tial HIV infection reporting — thus yielding incomplete numbers. This 
number reflected two percent of the total report. The 20 to 24-year- 
old group showed 7,634 testing positive in these states, comprising 
14 percent of the totals.^ 

At first glance the figures for the 13 to 19-year old age group 
seems statistically low overall. When one looks at these figures in 
context of the entire epidemic it is easier to see the need for con¬ 
cern. Since 1981, when the first adolescent case was recorded by 
the CDC, the numbers have risen from 588 in 1993 to the 1,965 for 
1994 that was reported above. The numbers are rising significantly. 
HIV/AIDS has been the sixth leading cause of death among the 15 
to 24-year old age group since 1991 

"Although the number of adolescents with AIDS is rela¬ 
tively small, we know many more young people are 
infected with HIV. Since one in five reported AIDS 
cases is diagnosed in the 20 to 29-year age group, 
and the incubation period between HIV infection and 
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AIDS diagnosis is many years, it is clear that large num¬ 
bers of people who were diagnosed with AIDS in their 
20s became infected with HIV as teenagers. Through 
June 1994, more than 15,000 persons ages 20 to 24 
and more than 60,000 persons ages 25 to 29 have 
been diagnosed with AIDS."® 

There are several reasons that adolescents should be given 
a specific focus in dealing with the AIDS epidemic. 

1. Adolescence is the period in the life cycle when 
the risk-related sexual and drug activities begin. 

2. Evidence exists that HIV infection has entered the 
adolescent population. From previous experience 
with other sexually transmitted diseases, once intro¬ 
duced, HIV is likely to spread quickly but silently among 
American youth. 

3. The vast majority of infected youth are unaware of 
their HiV status, and based on studies of sexual be¬ 
havior during adolescence they are likely to unwit¬ 
tingly continue to transmit the virus to other partners. 

4. The notion of risk groups may not be a useful con¬ 
cept in adolescence.® 

Of special note is the recent body of evidence that has shown 
there is a particular rise in HIV infection in adolescents in urban ar¬ 
eas. From 1987 to 1991, Children's National Medical Center in Wash¬ 
ington collected discarded patient blood for youth ages 13 to 19 
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and tested the blood for HIV Infection. Early on they found a 4.07 
per 1,000 prevalence. The final figures In 1991 werel3.05 per 1,000 
prevalence. The change seemed to be more prevalent In males 
than females. 

HIV Infection as indicated in this study seems to be more 
prevalent among urban adolescents living in areas where the HIV 
sero-prevalence in the general population is relatively high.^ At a 
1991 meeting of the American Society of Microbiology in Chicago, 
a Dr. D'Angelo of the Children's National Medical Center stated, 
"We're at a point with the prevalence of this virus that I think we may 
see it explode in our faces among adolescents."® 

In a similar study at the Los Angeles County-University of South¬ 
ern California Medical Center, 34 of 3,100 positive blood tests in a 
group of 20,000 blood samples submitted for HIV testing in Los Ange¬ 
les were from the 13 to 19-year old age group. One boy with positive 
serum was 14-years- old, two were 16, three were 17, and the rest 
were 18 or 19. Stephen M. Strigle and Dr. Andrea Kovacs from the 
medical center commented on the study: "From these data, it's clear 
that HIV infections are prevalent in adolescents and we have to get 
preventive efforts out to this much ignored population."’ 

Until recently, when high risk groups were identified for AIDS 
intravenous drug users were included. Ignored in this analysis are 
those who are injecting other drugs, such as anabolic steroids. Here 
lies a critical link in the problem. Many are beginning to recognize 
this forgotten high-risk group. The CDC has modified its terminology 
from IV drug use to "injecting drug use," now including people who 
are injecting any drug not just those included in traditional IV drug 
lists. The Sklarek Report cited and others'°have helped to increase 
awareness of the dangers for HIV when injecting steroids. 

The use of anabolic steroids is often underrated and misun- 
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derstood. An estimated 1 million Americans, half of them adoles¬ 
cents, use black-market steroids. A 1992 report in U.S. News and 
World Reports gave the following estimates of steroid use: over half 
of the adolescents who use steroids begin their use before the age 
of 16. In one study, seven percent said they took their first "juice" by 
the age of 10. Many of the boys using steroids are athletes, but over 
a third of users are not high school athletes.” Figures for teen steroid 
use vary. A 1990 survey by the National Institute of Drug Abuse re¬ 
ported on 262,00 teens, mostly boys grades seven through 12.’^ The 
numbers generally show an estimated 6.6 percent of male 12th grade 
students to 11.1 percent of male 11th grade students use steroids. It 
is generally estimated that 700,000 high school students use ana¬ 
bolic steroids.'^ 

The needles that are needed to inject anabolic steroids are 
not the same size of those used to inject insulin, which are much 
easier to obtain. This means that adolescents must obtain larger 
gauge needles through the black market.’'’ With this scarcity, the 
probability of needle sharing becomes much greater. 

In a report published in the April 1,1993 New England Journal 
of Medicine, 1,881 students in a ninth grade class in Richmond County, 
Georgia were surveyed. The proportion of students who reported 
that they had used anabolic steroids was 4.2 percent. The frequency 
of use ranged from one or two times to 40 or more times. Among the 
students who had used anabolic steroids, 24.7 percent reported that 
they had shared needles to inject drugs during the previous 30 days. 
Of steroid users who had received school-based education about 
AIDS, the needle-sharing rates were only 18.9 percent compared to 
30.6 percent for those who had not received AIDS education.’® 

Many users take the drugs in cycles that can last from four to 
18 weeks, often followed by a break. Most users stack the drugs. 
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taking a combination of three to five piiis and injectabies at once. 
Some report taking up to 14 at the same time. Among the most 
common are Dianabol, Anavar, and Winstroi-V. Anaboiic steroids 
were originaily deveioped as synthetic analogues of testosterone 
with the aim of minimizing the mascuiinizing properties of testoster¬ 
one, while maintaining its growth promoting effects. Properiy used, 
they are prescribed as repiacement or adjuvant therapy for a vari¬ 
ety of diseases and conditions, including male hypogonadism, vari¬ 
ous gynecologic disorders such as endometriosis, metastactic breast 
cancer, osteoporosis, and some anemias.'^ 

Routinely, adolescents who use these drugs to enhance work¬ 
outs flood their bodies with 100 times the natural amount of test¬ 
osterone in the body.'® The costs of these drugs is staggering. In a 
1994 report, Maclean's reported a five-week cycle of steroids cost 
$600 or more. These drugs are widely available to adolescents 
through other athletes or at gyms. These outlets are often the source 
of needles, both clean and contaminated.” U.S. officials estimate 
that there are 1,000 outlets for these drugs. Including contacts with 
athletes and gyms, as well as mail-order forms from Europe, Canada 
and Mexico.^ It is very common for users to fall into deep depres¬ 
sion after stopping their steroid use. This can, and often does lead to 
recreational drugs which in turn may increase their risk for HIV/AIDS.^' 
As one can see, this problem is complex and involves an entire 
subculture that must be reckoned with. Anyone who seeks to im¬ 
pact adolescent steroid-related AIDS must understand the complexity 
of the issue for the adolescent involved. It is important to under¬ 
stand that most individuals who inject anabolic steroids do not per¬ 
ceive themselves to be at risk for HIV/AIDS. This attitude can be tied 
to several factors. First, people who participate in this activity are on 
the whole very healthy and tend to be middle class boys. Because 
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these students do not fall Into a stereotypically high-risk group and 
appear and/or are healthy, they do not perceive the risk involved in 
needle-sharing. This is evidenced In a 1992 study In which only 13 
percent of the sample had ever been tested for HIV. (Twenty-one 
percent had shared needles, 100 percent reported having had un¬ 
protected sex.)^^ This not only prevents protection from HIV/AIDS 
but makes helping the person get off steroids very difficult. 

As has been stated earlier, the most dangerous issue for ado¬ 
lescents is where they get the hard-to-come-by needles. In the study 
cited previously, an outreach worker observed that many older ath¬ 
letes leave used needles in gym lockers for others to use (often anony¬ 
mously). This easy availability of dirty needles is a serious issue and 
one that is critical to the whole steroid/AIDS epidemic. 

The danger in this high-risk behavior does not lean on needle¬ 
sharing or even steroid use by itself. There are several patterns of 
behavior that make this population even more susceptible to HIV, 
even though their appearance of health might lead one to think 
otherwise. This population has a great probability for unprotected 
sex. In a study reported in the American Journal of Public Health, 
the 1990 National Youth Risk Behavior Survey was used to collect 
self-reported information about a broad range of health risk behav¬ 
iors from a representative sample of 11,631 high school students in 
the United States. Students who reported no substance use were 
least likely to report having had sexual intercourse, having had four 
or more sex partners, and not having used a condom at last sexual 
Intercourse. These figures were highest in those who had used mari¬ 
juana, cocaine or other iiiicit drugs. The survey specificaiiy asked if 
they had ever injected any drug not prescribed by a doctor, such as 
steroids, cocaine, amphetamines or heroin. We must remember that 
the figures gained do not reflect the behavior soieiy of steroid users. 
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but gives much knowledge about trends. One in 11 (8.9 percent) of 
those surveyed reported Injection use. Of this group, 30.2 percent 
have had sexual intercourse with four or more partners and did not 
use a condom the last time they had sexual intercourse. (15.3 per¬ 
cent of the same group reported having had used a condom the 
last time they had sexual intercourse.)^® 

What does this mean for the future? The number of adoles¬ 
cents being diagnosed with AIDS is increasing with few signs of a 
sudden decrease in the future. If reports are accurate, 500,000 teen¬ 
agers (taking a mid-level estimate) are currently using anabolic ste¬ 
roids. Assuming the figure from the DuRant study that 24.7 percent 
of those using steroids are sharing needles, we can estimate cur¬ 
rently we have 123,500 adolescents who are at risk for HIV/AIDS from 
steroid use alone. 

When you look at the data on sexual behavior, approximately 
30 percent of these users have had at least four sexual partners with¬ 
out condom use. That pushes the number to 148,200 potential HIV/ 
AIDS carriers. That does not factor in those who have had unpro¬ 
tected sex with only one to three sexual partners, which Include an 
additional 24.1 percent or the impact of those with more than four 
partners. Realizing that this calculation is not scientific, we still can 
get a glimpse at the magnitude of the risk. This also helps us get a 
grasp on the potential for a dramatic increase in HIV/AIDS in the 
future for this group. The future becomes much dimmer when we 
remember that most of these adolescents will not know they are HIV 
positive for a number of years, possibly compounding the number of 
people they will put at risk unknowingly. 

The future for many of these adolescent steroid users seems 
bleak. As a minister, the outlook forces one to ask what can be done. 
What are the implications for youth ministry in the future? Does one 



need to focus a specific ministry to adoiescent steroid users? Look¬ 
ing at the data, the numbers do support the need for a specific min¬ 
istry. The entire probiem does open up some important impiications 
for youth ministry. As we think criticaiiy for the future in the way we 
do youth ministry in the mainiine evangelicai church, we wiii not only 
become effective in reaching this population of steroid users but will 
open ourselves for ministry to all adolescents at risk for HIV. 

As one can see, the problem can easily seem overwhelm¬ 
ing. The question remains: How does one deal with this potential 
time bomb? Specifically, how do those working within the structures 
of mainline evangelical church youth ministries deal with this issue? 
The first step is to acknowledge that the problem is complex, so it 
demands a complex solution. A "fix-all" church program is not the 
answer. Our approach, at the local church level, must be individu¬ 
alistic and tailored to the dynamics of the needs of that particular 
faith community. If we are ever to make an impact, we must con¬ 
sider the various structures and Issues involved In this problem. To 
respond with a quick and not well thought-out approach Is to risk 
amplifying the problem and squelching the voice and impact of the 
evangelical church. 

There are some factors specific to adolescence that will serve 
us well as we try to analyze the needs of this population. These are 
laid out in a study published in AIDS Education and Prevention by 
Brown, DiClemente and Reynolds.^'' This outline will serve as the in¬ 
strument we will use to assist in the analysis of the adolescent needs 
specific to this population. 

The first factor to consider in adolescent risk-taking is psycho¬ 
logical needs. Often risk-taking behaviors are a technique an ado¬ 
lescent uses to deal with anxiety, frustration or Inadequacy. When 
these risks involve acceptance into a peer group, their self-esteem is 
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enhanced by these activities. A great deai of these risk-taking ac¬ 
tivities invoive the adoiescent's struggie for autonomy. "Our under¬ 
standing that adoiescents often ignore recommendations from aduits 
shouid influence the source of information used by HiV prevention 
programs."^® 

Obviousiy, education aione is not a comprehensive soiution. 
This has great impiications for the way the church does education. 
To continue with the iecture modei — common in mainiine church 
youth ministries — is to ignore the power and effectiveness of peer 
education and influence. We must mobiiize our students to gain a 
better understanding of HiV risks and to invoive them in reaching out 
to their peers. This couid be done in the context of teaching times as 
weii as peer counseiing. 

Outside of church programs this couid be done simpiy by 
equipping adoiescents to heip their peers better understand the risks 
and dangers invoived. in generai, we must keep in mind that these 
psychoiogicai factors do greatiy impact an adoiescent's risk-taking 
behavior. To design approaches and programs without factoring 
these in is to doom oneseif to faiiure. This factor aione poses one of 
the iargest hurdies we must face and overcome. 

The second area to consider is cognitive factors. Many teen¬ 
agers are Just deveioping the capacity for formai operations, that is, 
the abiiity to reason in terms of verbaiiy stated hypotheses. This way 
of thinking abstractiy is not gained comprehensiveiy, which means 
some areas of an adoiescent's way of thinking are rationai whiie 
other areas are not. For exampie, a student wiii beiieve that he wiii 
not contract HiV through needie sharing even though he knows oth¬ 
ers have. This is aiso demonstrated commoniy in a teenager's sexuai 
choices. Such cognitive immaturity often influences risk perception. 
"Most teenagers do not have personai famiiiarity with HiV infection. 



so consequences are difficult to evaiuate. The long latency of symp¬ 
toms of HIV preclude the effective use of trial and error learning. 
Their preoccupation with present circumstances make it unlikely that 
delayed consequences, no matter how serious, will be a barrier to 
action."^ These cognitive factors are very difficult to program and 
directly address but should be considered in whatever approach 
we take. To attempt to reach adolescents with the presupposition 
of mature cognitive process will produce ineffective and "out-of- 
touch" programs. 

The last area is physical factors. 

"The course of biological maturation during adoles¬ 
cence is well known, and stimulates all of the previ¬ 
ously discussed factors. Biological maturation, as a 
force in its own right on risk taking, has been empha¬ 
sized by Irwin & Millstein (1986) They illustrated how 
maturation acts on risk taking by influencing self-per¬ 
ceptions, cognitive scope, perceptions of the social 
environment, and personal values. These four fac¬ 
tors, in turn, influence risk perception and peer group 
characteristics. For example, the early maturing girl 
may find herself in a potentially risky sexual situation 
with older peers. Her less developed cognitive ca¬ 
pacity (and perceptions of risk consequences) makes 
risk-taking behavior more likely 

In their conclusion. Brown, DiClemente and Reynolds call for 
more interpersonal and interactional models in light of the lack of an 
adolescent's experience. This is where we should begin In our appli¬ 
cation of this great wealth of Information. But where are our youth 
ministries now? Dean E. Feldmeyer, in his article entitled "Building A 
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'Storm Home' For Youth Ministry," summarizes our situation this way; 
"Instead of trying to create a 'storm home' for our youth, we try to 
form a 'revolutionary cadre' with a plethora of programs based on 
a model of youth ministry that became obsolete 15 to 20 years ago."^® 
Youth ministry to the baby boomer generation usually consisted of 
providing a social outlet. This worked itself out in a large number of 
programs that involved student involvement. As the number of stu¬ 
dents has dwindled since the baby boomers were adolescents, the 
programs and number of programs have remained basically the 
same. 

Adolescents are being pressured to be Involved and to com¬ 
mit to the programs of the church. With more to do than ever be¬ 
fore, this produces a great deal of stress and pressure. As was men¬ 
tioned before, one of the common ways that adolescents deal with 
this stress and pressure is risk-taking behavior. We could easily be 
pushing our adolescents into behavior which we are trying to dis¬ 
courage. "The youth group should be a setting in which the teens 
are loved for who they are, not for what they do or own-where they 
can be themselves without fear of criticism or rejection. A stress-free 
atmosphere allows youth to share themselves and their thoughts. 
Their joy is our joy, and their pain is our pain. Group building, peer 
counseling, listening and talking become the primary activities of 
youth meetings. Acceptance is the goal."^’ 

At the present, most mainline evangelical youth ministries are 
student-focused at the expense of the family unit. Little or no con¬ 
sideration is given to the environment in which the student lives. Even 
if we create the perfect environment at church, the stress in the family 
unit is very real in a student and parent/guardian's life. It Is much 
easier to entertain than to delve into that very sensitive and some¬ 
times volatile family unit. I contend that unless we make our youth 



ministries a resource to adoiescents and parent/guardians, we wiii 
not have the far-reaching impact in AiDS prevention that we seek. 

in a study by Piercy, Trepper and Jurich, it was suggested 
that family therapy is a very viable approach to AIDS prevention for 
the following reasons: 

1. Family therapy can be effective in reducing ado¬ 
lescent substance abuse and other acting-out be¬ 
haviors. 

2. Family therapy improves communication within a 
family, allowing for more honest and open commu¬ 
nication about sexuality and drug use. 

3. Family therapy, by having all family members 
present, can be a potential context for the provision 
and discussion of accurate and current HIV informa¬ 
tion not just with the adolescent but with the entire 
family. 


4. Family therapy can detect the presence of physi¬ 
cal sexual abuse, stop the abusive cycle, and/or lead 
to the removal of the adolescent from the abusing 
situation. 

5. Family therapy makes use of parental leverage.^ 

It is important to clarify that the church should not attempt to 
provide family therapy without properly licensed and trained per¬ 
sonnel. On the other hand, the chuch can provide basic counseling 
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services with a good referral system in place for those families need¬ 
ing services beyond that of the pastoral counselor. With the empha¬ 
sis on the family unit, a youth ministry could and should be a wealth 
of assistance and resources for the family. 

When we encourage stability in the family unit we reduce 
stress for the adolescent and very likely promote a lifestyle that puts 
him or her at substantially less risk for HIV/AIDS. 

Our discussion has centered around AIDS prevention. Minis¬ 
try to adolescents and their families with HIV/AIDS is a valid concern 
and is also a responsibility of the church. That particular ministry is 
necessary but is outside the scope of this paper. 

There is a growing body of evidence that reveals a great 
deal of anabolic steroid use by adolescents. Common occurrences 
of needle-sharing among this population puts them at great risk for 
HIV. Because of their sexual behavior and assimilation into the en¬ 
tire adolescent population, this becomes a risk not only for the ado¬ 
lescent sharing needles but to the population as a whole. The data 
seems to indicate this trend will only increase in the future, produc¬ 
ing a large population of adolescents who are HIV positive and pos¬ 
sibly carrying AIDS. 

If the mainline evangelical church is going to reach these 
adolescents and provide effective ministry and AIDS prevention, there 
must be sweeping changes made in our approach to youth minis¬ 
try. This new approach must be adolescent-centered, dealing with 
the needs of the adolescent and not simply supporting a church 
program. We must address the issues that adolescents are dealing 
with. This must be done in a way that acknowledges the maturity 
and immaturity of adolescents. 

In addition to being adolescent-centered, we must be fam¬ 
ily-unit focused. Our work must acknowledge that the adolescent 



exists In a world outside of the church setting. We must diligently 
work to be a resource to that family and adolescent in addressing 
whatever issues need to be addressed to make a more suitable en¬ 
vironment for the adolescent to grow and make intelligent choices. 
Our approach must be interactive and interpersonal. If this holistic 
approach is utilized, not only will the multitude of adolescent steroid 
users benefit but all adolescents will be benefited as they seek to 
maneuver through this incredibly Intricate minefield called the AIDS 
epidemic. 
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Ultimately, to suggest 
that a humanly- 
influenced doctrinal 
formulation is an 
eternal truth or some¬ 
thing close to it is 
what I would call 
"doctrinal idolatry," 
the divinizing of a 
partly human 
construction. 


Postliberalism is a refreshing new breeze in contemporary the¬ 
ology. At least it is refreshing to us in the evangelical camp, for fi¬ 
nally someone beside evangelicals cares about what Scripture has 
to say more than what the contemporary culture has to say — or at 
least so it claims. In these ”Yale theologians" we have people who 
seem to care more about developing a faithful community than a 
relevant one. 

Perhaps in some ways the Postliberals, or the Narrative Theo¬ 
logians as they are often called, are doing even better than we are 
In expressing these concerns. Then again, it may be that for all their 
traditional, orthodox-sounding rhetoric they are missing the very ele¬ 
ments necessary to maintain orthodoxy — elements which we 
evangelicals possess even if we have not always lived true to them. 
This, In fact, is what I will argue in this paper. 

Stated more fully and precisely, my thesis is that George 
LIndbeck's cultural-linguistic model of religion' is incapable of ac¬ 
counting for the full range of characteristics that are necessary for 
orthodox Christianity to exist. The main reason is that Lindbeck's 
theory of religion Is reductionistic, it reduces the rich complexity of 
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religion and doctrine to the cultural-linguistic and thereby denudes 
it of some of Its essential aspects. 

I will expose and critique this reductionistic tendency in 
Lindbeck by means of two principle tactics. First, I will examine his 
general method of choosing one of three main approaches to reli¬ 
gion and doctrine. Here, I will argue that all three of the approaches 
he examines are legitimate perspectives by which to view religion 
as long as we take them together, specifying how each has a quali¬ 
fied, incomplete and complementary role to play in filling out what 
religion is and what It should be. We should be slow in lifting up any 
one of these perspective as primary unless we are ready to specify 
rigorously when, where, how and why it is primary. 

Second, I will use a more specific tactic to evaluate Lindbeck. 
I will examine how he deals with the question of truth In religion. In so 
doing I will uncover perhaps the most important way in which 
Lindbeck's view cannot ensure orthodoxy—namely, that he attempts 
to all but remove the significance of true ontological reference from 
the doctrinal statements of Christianity. I want to affirm the tradi¬ 
tional view that unless our doctrines are true in the sense that they 
correspond correctly to reality (history, God's nature, etc.), we have 
no good reason to call them orthodox. 

In the course of this two-pronged critique of Lindbeck's posi¬ 
tion, I will attempt to show how historic Protestantism (theological 
Evangelicalism) has the capacity to provide a much less reduction¬ 
istic and more biblical picture of Christianity than Lindbeck's. In this 
understanding of religion, each of Lindbeck's three approaches to 
religion are seen in their proper place ~ the place that Scripture 
grants to them. 
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jA) jhe Experiential-Exoressivist Model 

This model sees religion as being centered around what it 
calls "religious experience" and views doctrine as "noninformative 
and nondiscursive symbols of inner feelings, attitudes or existential 
orientations." This model can be elaborated in five central theses 
and I will attempt to evaluate them as I present them, showing how 
Undbeck too quickly adopts a nearly wholesale rejection of the ex- 
periential-expressivist model.^ 

The first three theses present the idea that "different religions 
are diverse expressions or objectifications of a common core expe¬ 
rience" that "while conscious, may be unknown on the level of self- 
conscious reflection" and which "is present in all human beings." 
There is a limited sense in which this idea could be said to be true 
from a biblical perspective even though it is in no way a complete 
picture of true religion. The historic doctrine of general revelation in 
at least one of its forms expresses the idea that all people have knowl¬ 
edge of God's existence and nature sufficient to make them "with¬ 
out excuse" in their refusal to worship him properly.^ (See Romans 
l;18ff. especially — the doctrine's principal proof-text.) 

Thus, God reveals himself clearly in the creation, received 
via human experience (broadly conceived'*) independent of spe¬ 
cial revelation. On such a doctrinal basis, one could probably affirm 
that different religions are in part diverse expressions of this common 
core experience of knowledge of God. That world religions are di¬ 
verse and even logically (linguistically) contradictory objectivications 
of this "primordial" experience, is explained nicely by the biblical 
notion that humans quickly distort and suppress their natural knowl¬ 
edge of God, turning instead to worship they created (cf. Romans 
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1:18ff.) and thus creating diverse and sundry reiigious systems. 

To be sure, these religions preserve bits and pieces of true 
religion, Hinduism retaining one proper emphasis or Islam another, 
but special revelation is necessary for humans to clarify comprehen¬ 
sively what true covenantal religion is. 

The fourth and fifth theses are more difficult to reconcile (or 
even reinterpret) on biblical grounds, for in them the problems inher¬ 
ent in the attempt to reduce all of religion to its experiential ground 
becomes most obvious. 

The fourth thesis states that it is "by reference to the (com¬ 
mon religious) experience" that the "adequacy or lack of adequacy" 
of the objectifications of a religion "is to be judged." And the fifth 
and final thesis describes the nature of that experience: "the feeling 
of 'God's love' - the dynamic experience of being in love without 
restrictions." However, such a mystical experience, as Lindbeck points 
out, really provides us with no real basis for evaluating various reli¬ 
gions, certainly not their doctrines. The main problem is that the ex¬ 
perience is not really specifiable in itself (beyond the slippery lan¬ 
guage used above) and it does not seem able to lead us clearly to 
affirm or deny any determinate linguistic expressions.® 

With regard to the nature of the experience, "the assertion 
of commonality" in particular "becomes logically and empirically 
vacuous," ® Then again, such vacuity does not mean that there is 
no common religious experience in mankind (indeed, I have ar¬ 
gued above that Scripture says there is) but only perhaps that such 
experience is not a proper basis for normative doctrinal construc¬ 
tion or evaluation. 

We have seen how the experiential-expressivist model has its 
strengths and weaknesses. It is inadequate as a comprehensive 
model of religion or of Christianity,^ but it has the capacity to high- 
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light certain biblical truths about the general religious experience or 
knowledge of all humans. To take the model as a comprehensive 
one (as most liberal ecumenists do), or to reject it altogether (as 
Llndbeck basically does®) are both the wrong response. 

p;^ The Coanitive-Propositlonal Model 

The cognitivist model, as its name implies, emphasizes the 
cognitive aspects of religion — what might be called the religion's 
doctrinal basis. Not only is doctrine important for this view but it sees 
a particular view of doctrine as crucial. This view is that "church 
doctrines function as Informative propositions or truth claims about 
objective realities"’' Thus, this approach, which matches some of 
the principle emphases in historic Protestant orthodoxy, sees religious 
truth as correspondence with reality, just like the truths of philosophy 
and science (at least in the philosophical tradition of realism). 

Lindbeck also sees the cognitivist outlook as having tenden¬ 
cies towards an atomistic way of viewing language and reality and 
their relation to one another. Further, it sees its atomistic, referential 
propositions as eternal truths that are irrevisable when they are church 
doctrines. Lindbeck believes that such a view of religious doctrines 
con only be maintained if one naively holds on to a pre-critical epis¬ 
temology, which he believes has been shown to be faulty since the 
Enlightenment, 

It is hard to identify which contemporary or even classic think¬ 
ers Lindbeck would classify as "cognitivists," and one wonders who. 
If anyone, would subscribe to the position as he describes it. Surely, 
there are many conservatives who would agree to much of this po¬ 
sition, but few would want to suggest that all of the aspects of the 
position he describes are tenable. Indeed, the cognitivist model he 
critiques is a straw man. Therefore the apparent ease with which he 
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knocks it down is iittie indication of what he couid do with a more 
sophisticated form of cognitivism. Since he cites few authors as pro¬ 
ponents, one cannot teii how Lindbeck wouid respond to the reai 
thing. 

With this understanding of the iimits of Lindbeck's anaiysis in 
critiquing aii forms of propositionaiism we may at ieast evaiuate the 
critique he does present. The position he has in mind does have 
severai probiems and i believe that many theological conservatives 
— at least those lay theologians in the pews — have a tendency to 
fall into them. First, the idea that extra-biblical church doctrines are 
virtually inalterable formulations of eternal truths is suspect on both 
biblical/theological and philosophical grounds. 

Theologically, such a view seems to contradict the biblical 
notions that we are finite and sinful. Any doctrinal formulation out¬ 
side scripture inevitably involves a fallible human element — an ele¬ 
ment that inevitably brings with it some bias. Such a theological 
intuition is confirmed by recent philosophy, which has observed and 
confirmed the death of enlightenment foundationalism, a view that 
had wrongly stated that it is possible for us to have basic beliefs about 
reality which are indubitable to all rational human beings. It seems 
clear now that no beliefs, except perhaps self-referential ones (I am 
cold, etc.) or ones affirming analytic truths, are indubitable and 
shared in this way. At the least, the trans-empirical religious beliefs 
involved in church doctrines would not be among them. 

This is not to say that such beliefs are irrational (indeed the 
reformed epistemologists have gone a long way to show that they 
are), but only that we should be slow in calling them inalterable, 
irrevisable or eternal — at least in the particular linguistic form of a 
certain doctrine (say, even the Chalcedonian formulation of Christ's 
two natures). Ultimately, to suggest that a humanly-influenced doc- 



trinal formulation is an eternal truth is the divinizing of a partly'® hu- 
fTion construction. I would say this is doctrinal idolatry. 

A second criticism of the cognitivist-propositional model (as 
Lindbeck describes it) is that it is at variance with the nature of Scrip¬ 
ture as it should be properly understood. Scripture is not in the form 
of a handbook of eternal propositions. Surely, it contains many propo¬ 
sitions and makes many claims about reality (something which 
Lindbeck is slow to recognize) but often they are somewhat hidden 
in literary genres quite different than that of an analytic philosophy 
paper. Here, the postliberal (or “Narrativist") emphasis on the 
narrativity of Scripture is helpful, especially because it keeps us away 
from hermenutical approaches that treat Scripture atomisticaily 
(treating its statements as individual, referential propositions, without 
looking at their context in the Scripture story of salvation history). The 
Bible is simply not an encyclopedia of facts even though all the facts 
It asserts are true. Its facts are to be understood in their proper con¬ 
text (grammatical, historical/epochal, literary, etc,), otherwise we 
would not know what they mean. Further, the Bible is much richer 
than an exclusive propositional, referential focus would Indicate." 

It is clear that the cognitivist-propositional model, like the ex¬ 
periential expressivist model, is both incomplete and partly in error 
about what it asserts. Lindbeck is right when he critiques the cognitivist 
Intellectualism that neglects the “unreflective dimensions of human 
existence" (the emphasis of the experiential-expressivists) because I 
see this tendency among many reformed evangelicals anyway. The 
position Lindbeck describes is problematic (whether or not anyone 
holds to it); "Religion cannot be pictured in the cognitivist (and vol¬ 
untarist) manner as primarily a matter of deliberately choosing to 
believe or follow explicitly known propositions or directives. Rather, 
to become religious ... is to interiorize a set of skills by practice and 
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training." Of course, Lindbeck gives no reasons why voiuntarism 
must be connected with propositionaiism, nor any evidence of 
peopie who wouid subscribe to such views, aithough he probably 
has in mind certain sectarian fundamentalists "who combine unusual 
insecurity and naivete" But even in a more sophisticated form 
free from such errors (a genuine possibility Lindbeck does not coun¬ 
tenance), I believe it would still be reductlonistic to see 
propositionaiism as a complete or comprehensive model of religion 
or doctrine.’^ 

But again, as with the experiential expressivist-approach, the 
proper response is not to abandon the cognitlvist's contributions and 
concerns altogether, as Lindbeck almost does. Indeed, there is one 
such contribution of this approach that is absolutely necessary, that 
must be retained for the existence of orthodoxy to be maintained — 
namely, the notion of Christian doctrine referring truly to reality, 
Lindbeck fails to see the significance of this contribution and greatly 
downplays it. But before we can launch into a discussion of this is¬ 
sue, we must understand and begin evaluation of Lindbeck's cho¬ 
sen model on a more general level. 

C) The Cultural-Linguistic Model 

On the cultural-linguistic model, religions are like languages 
or cultures. As such, they provide a conceptual and evaluative frame¬ 
work suited to a particular communal form of life (cf. the later 
Wittgenstein). (But not all of such interpretive schemes are religion, 
for they are not all concerned with "the ultimate dimension of cul¬ 
ture" '®. Religion is concerned especially about what is maximally 
important in life. This is not to say that religions are not concerned 
with all of life but only that they focus an how all of life is related to 
the ultimate.) 
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To use LIndbeck's terms, “religions are...comprehensive inter¬ 
pretive schemes, usually embodied in myths or narratives and heavily 
ritualized, which structure human experience of self and world" In 
short, a religion Is a world-view. 

If we want to understand this perspective, we would do well 
to underscore the word "interpretive" in Lindbeck's last quote. I say 
that because LIndbeck harps on how languages or religions shape 
reality for any individual who employs or holds to them.'^ Therefore, 
in contrast to experiential expressivism, which derives “external fea¬ 
tures of a religion from inner experience, it is the inner experiences 
which are viewed as derivative."'® 

In reversing experientialist liberalism's pattern of inner-then- 
outer to outer-then-inner, postliberalism's cultural-linguistic paradigm 
Is like classic propostionalism, but with a difference in the nature of 
“the outer." For Lindbeck and others “the external features of a reli¬ 
gion" are primarily the conceptual and linguistic categories that or¬ 
ganize a certain religious community's way of life, along with the 
skills that make it possible to be a 'game-player' in that form of life." 
The religious person will sometimes use those categories and skills to 
assert something about reality but that propositional aspect of reli¬ 
gion is not primary. To say it is, thinks Lindbeck, is only to fall into 
Intellectualism. ” 

Even theology and doctrine should not have a primarily 
propositional focus, for theology is “a narrative description of what a 
religion means to its adherents"^ and Church doctrine is “commu¬ 
nally authoritative teachings regarding beliefs and practices that 
are considered essential to the identity and welfare of the group in 
question."^’ 

What sort of evaluation should we offer In response to post- 
liberaiism's cultural-linguistic model of religion and doctrine? To an- 
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swer this is to restate this paper's thesis more extensively, and, hope¬ 
fully, with more understanding of its support In the mind of the reader. 
In comparison to the other mainstream options in contemporary the¬ 
ology (i.e. liberationist theologies, remnants of classical liberalism and 
so on), our chief reaction to the Narrativists should be positive. Scrip¬ 
ture and tradition are important to the postliberals just as they were 
before the Enlightenment. 

Yet in other ways postliberalism does not want to return to 
the pre-critical period before the Enlightenment and it is in these 
ways that we may identify two main difficulties that prevent its pre¬ 
scriptions from according fully with orthodox, biblical faith. 

The first difficulty is that of reductionism, which in itself is char¬ 
acteristic of post-enlightenment thought. To follow the thought of 
Herman Dooyeweerd, reductionism is the situation — one that very 
often accompanies the modern specialization of the academy—in 
which one or two (perhaps more) aspects of reality^^ (in this case: 
the cultural and linguistic aspects) are lifted up as more basic than 
other aspects. When this occurs in any theoretical endeavor the 
explanation of a certain multi-aspectual phenomena in reality (in 
this case: religion) is reduced to this aspect or aspects. 

Lindbeck's work shows that the reduction may not be total, 
for he still gives some credence (at least in his qualifications and 
caveats) to the non-cultural or non-linguistic aspects of reality (such 
as the propositional or experiential). But even so, Lindbeck does dis¬ 
play a tendency toward reductionism. 

To clarify, I am not trying to fault Lindbeck for having a par¬ 
ticular emphasis, for it seems impossible not to emphasize one thing 
or another in any single academic treatment of an issue. What I am 
concerned about is that what might first appear to be simply an 
emphasis turns out, on closer inspection, to be a reduction. For 



Undbeck, reduction becomes visible both in the way that he speaks 
about religion's dominant cultural and linguistic aspects as well as in 
the way he refers to the other aspects of religion emphasized in the 
other models. In this relatively exclusive focus, the community that 
bears a particular religious interpretive scheme or storyhe would 
seem to make the dominant religious authority even though it has a 
time and space-conditioned character. 

And counterpart to this tendency is another In which certain 
essential aspects of the other aspects of religion (say, the Bible as 
authoritative, doctrines as referential propositions or some religious 
experience reflective of general revelation) are downplayed to the 
extent of being incapacitated as real formative aspects of religion. 

This criticism of Lindbeck's subtle reductionism leads me to 
the second major difficulty with his view to which I attend in this pa¬ 
per, This difficulty is a result or an expression of the first one. The 
problem is that Lindbeck's reductionism all but eliminates the impor¬ 
tance of a religion having doctrines which maintain specific refer¬ 
ential content over the history of a religion. Without this a religion 
cannot maintain its orthodox identity. Historical change is allowed 
to swallow up the very religion whose text and tradition-based world 
Undbeck wants us to inhabit. But, as with Farley, you cannot inhabit 
a house (or world) whose foundations you have torn down no mat¬ 
ter how much superficial remodeling you have done. 

To examine this difficulty closely we must move on to the next 
major section of this paper. Here, in our own "excursus on religion 
and truth", will see how Lindbeck's rather confused and faulty treat¬ 
ment of truth is a paradigmatic example of how his reductionism 
rears its ugly head. 
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II. Religion and Truth 

We must begin with some definitions that form cruciai iand- 
marks for the iandscape for our discussion. First, we must define the 
three major criteria for truth and the three theories of truth that have 
historicaiiy been associated with them. Aii three of these perspec¬ 
tives on the question of truth are present in and reievant to Lindbeck's 
discussion of reiigion and truth 

The first view we wiii caii the ontoiogicai view of truth, it em¬ 
phasizes that truth is essentiaiiy the correspondence between a 
person's thought (cognition) or his ianguage (propositions) with ob¬ 
jective reaiity. if true, our thoughts or statements wouid provide in¬ 
formation about reaiity and they wouid be factuai. Obviousiy, this is 
basicaiiy the view of truth which iies behind the cognitivist- 
propositionaiist modei of reiigion and doctrine.^* 

As far as the other two approaches to reiigion go, Lindbeck's 
cuitural-iinguistic modei wouid be open to this sort of truth theoreti- 
caiiy, but, as we wiii see, he wiii overemphasize the reiativistic (time 
and cuiture-bound) and subjective parts of such referentiai asser¬ 
tions. The experientiai-expressivist modei, foiiowing Kant, wiii gener- 
aiiy not aiiow for true propositions about trans-empiricai, trans-phe- 
nomenai reaiity because this is oniy possibie in the reaim of science 
and fact, not reiigion/ethics and vaiue (here we oniy have subjec¬ 
tive experience and its symboiizations). 

A second view of truth that has been heid historicaiiy is the 
coherence theory of truth. Here the criterion of truth is said to be 
intrasystemic coherence, often in the form of logical consistency. If 
we conceive of coherence broadly, as Lindbeck does, then this 
intrasystemic type of truth is clearly what Lindbeck is most concerned 
about in his cultural-linguistic model. Specifically, he says, "Utter- 
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ances are intrasystematically true when they cohere with the total 
relevant context, which, in the case of a religion when viewed in 
cultural-linguistic terms, is not only other utterances (in the system) 
but also the correlative forms of life." 

The propositionalist view, because all its proponents would 
probably be epistemological realists, would tend to see intersystemic 
truth (coherence of some type) as a necessary, but not sufficient, 
condition of full ontological truth of a statement—especially when it 
is seen in the context of a system of other statements. 

Finally, the experientialists would probably affirm that this sort 
of truth (coherence) is no more relevant to religion than ontological 
truth, for the only truth we can talk about in religion is "symbolic effi¬ 
cacy. This position provides a natural transition to our last theory of 
truth, the pragmatic. 

The third theory of truth makes various pragmatic consider¬ 
ations the criteria of what we call "true" or "false," and thus Is the 
denial of any traditional notion of objective truth. Being rather open- 
ended and relativistic, what counts as "true" or "efficacious" will vary 
widely according to the individual or group. Most post-Enlighten- 
ment (or Postmodern) thinkers seem to have elements of this ap¬ 
proach in their works. I would argue that Lindbeck is among them, 
even though he has nothing explicit to say In his book for or against 
the pragmatic theory of truth.^'“ 

Now that we understand this grid of the three criteria of truth 
I may describe more precisely where Lindbeck stands In relation to 
them and to several crucial issues in the special relation of truth to 
religion. As we do this I will attempt to critique him both positively 
and negatively. 

First, let us look at Lindbeck's view of the difference between 
truth in religion and truth in other areas of life and realms of discourse. 
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Most important for us is the distinct way in which reiigious systems 
possess ontoiogicai truth or truth by correspondence. 

Speaking of reiigious utterances, he states, "Their correspon¬ 
dence to reality in the view we are expounding is not an attribute 
they have when considered in and of themselves, it is only a func¬ 
tion of their role in constituting a form of life, a way of being In the 
world which itself corresponds to the Most Important, the Ultimately 
Real," to God Himself. He continues, contending that in religion what 
is required is not merely mental isomorphism (the Scholastic notion 
of the conformity of the mind to God) but a "wider conformity of the 
self to God." 

How should we respond to this? In certain respects, it seems 
that our response should be favorable, for it is only biblical to ask 
that those who know God should go beyond mere mental, proposi¬ 
tional assent and display a more holistic conformity to God's truth in 
their lives. But is that really what Lindbeck Is talking about? A closer 
look reveals some problems. 

First, it becomes clear, as one reads on in Lindbeck, what the 
idea that religious utterences or systems of utterences do not corre¬ 
spond to reality in themselves really entails. For one thing, this idea 
entails that the subject, by his linguistic "performance" (cf. Austin), 
helps to create the correspondence between himself and the ob¬ 
ject of the doctrine. Thus, Lindbeck would seem to be giving in to 
a sort of subjectivism, albeit the intra-subjectivity of a religious com¬ 
munity. The truth and falsity of propositions, contra propositionalism, 
cannot be separated from the "subjective dispositions of those who 
utter them."“ 

Not only so, but in keeping with this subjectivism, Lindbeck 
presents a sort of (seemingly Kant-Influenced) agnosticism in refer¬ 
ence to referential propositions about reiigious beliefs. Pleading the 



case that all referential statements are laden with time and culture- 
conditioned interpretations and influences (an overdose of the prin¬ 
ciple of bias), he turns to Aquinas' distinction beween "the signified" 
and "the mode of signification" to develop the idea that the latter is 
always relativistic and biased. 

Regardless of the correctness of his interpretation of Aquinas, 
what Lindbeck says here is correct to a point but then is taken to an 
unjustified extreme. It is correct in that a gap of some sort does exist 
between our knowledge and speech about God (our mode of sig¬ 
nification) and the complete truth about God himself (the signified.) 
But it seems to me that this gap is essentially representative of the 
difference between our incomplete knowledge of God^'* and God's 
complete knowledge of Himself. It is not that our propositions about 
God (in doctrines, etc.) are marked by compiete "informationai 
vacuity," for that wouid seem to deny the orthodox truth that we 
can know God because He reveais himseif to us. 

indeed, in an historic, pre-criticai understanding, God's rev- 
eiation to us in Scripture is sufficient to aiiow us to be shaped by its 
text — a prospect in which Lindbeck is interested but one which he 
makes difficult for himself. If we had no access to the referential 
aspects of Scripture, we would seem to be lost in a sea of trivial gram¬ 
mar, wave after relativistic wave of new syntacticai systems wouid 
hit us, but we would have no solid rock in sight on which to stand. 

if we want to push Lindbeck's iinguistic anaiogy for reiigion, 
we couid wonder how we can ciaim to be true to the language of 
the Bible story if we are not able to understand and mimic the ac- 
tuai way that scripture used its unique grammar to refer to reaiity. 

Lindbeck's deniai of our abiiity to "get our hands on" the 
referential component of Scripture (I'm still assuming that Lindbeck 
really Is serious about Scripture as an authority) is at its most radical 
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moment in his treatment of the resurrection of Christ. Here Lindbeck 
concedes that he is going beyond Aquinas when he suggests that a 
iegitimate option for us is to grant "the impossibiiity of specifying the 
mode in which these (resurrection) stories signify." ^ 

He says that even if we grant this agnosticism about what 
objectiveiy took piace in the resurrection, the stories stiii provide "war¬ 
rant for behaving in the ways recommended by the resurrection sto¬ 
ries." 

At this point it is totaiiy ciear that Lindbeck is reducing the 
Scripturai truth of such a fundamentai doctrine to recommendations 
for ethicai performance! if we are understanding him correctiy, then, 
he appears to have bought into the pragmatic criterion of truth 
(which he does as soon as he taiks about the "totai reievant con¬ 
text" for intrasystemic coherence) and iets it take a degree of domi¬ 
nance in determinations of reiigous truth. Of course, the resurrec¬ 
tion narratives do inciude an eiement of practice! ethicai force (as 
Pau! draws out for us), but to say that this might be ai! that is there is 
to denude these texts from the very reason why the ethicai injuntions 
have authority — nameiy, that they are rooted in objective history 
and reaiity. (cf.! Cor. 15) 

To have a sort of agnosticism about God's being is some¬ 
what understandabie on the basis of Scripture (aithough even here 
God's seif-reveiation can overcome this), but to ieave a door open 
to agnosticism about concrete, historica! events that are cieariy 
accessibie to human modes of knowing is simpiy foreign to the whoie 
tenor of Scripture and to what it presents about itseif. 

Two more genera! observations are in order about Lindbeck's 
treatment of truth. First, Lindbeck seems to confuse the criteria ap¬ 
propriate to meaning (especiaiiy meaning as connotative, as sense) 
and truth. (By truth here! require the criteria of correspondence, for. 



If we want to hold on to realism — which seems both common 
sensiscal and biblical — truth must include correct ontological refer¬ 
ence.) His notion of intrasystemic truth seems to involve a funda¬ 
mental mistake in moving from meaning-as-use to something like 
truth-as-use. Such a shift, of course, would have been foriegn to 
Wittenstein himself, who saw his own later philosophical work as en¬ 
tirely about meaning (read: sense) or grammar and not at all about 
truth (read: reference). 

Lindbeck borrowed notion of "thick," Intratextual description, 
which he sees as the task of thelogy, would be acceptable if It to 
not claim to be "a normative explication" but, in doing so, has 
committed the fallacy of proceeding unwarrantedly from the is to 
the ought. As such, the changing religious community becomes the 
authoritative 'is,' which determines what ought to be, in hermeneu¬ 
tics and in ethics. This is obviously a reduction of God's authority to a 
particular group of humans, which corresponds to Lindbeck's gen¬ 
eral social/cultural/linguistic reduction of religion. 

Further, Lindbeck's broadening of the concept of 
coherence's total relevant context to include not only the linguistic, 
but also the cultural ("the correlative form of life"), leads to confu¬ 
sion about where among the three theories of truth he really stands. 
Thus, his difficulties extend beyond those of a more strictly concep¬ 
tual notion of intrasystemic coherence.®’ In many ways his concern 
with a "fittingness to life" in a particular culture is most closely at¬ 
tached to the pragmatic theory of truth, as we have seen confirmed 
above (especially in his treatment of the resurection). 

The referential is comparatively unimportant for him, as the 
following quote makes obvious: "The first order (referential) truths of 
a religion change Insofar as these arise from the application of the 
Interpretive scheme to the shifting worlds that human beings inhabit. 
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What is taken to be reality is in large part socially-constructed and 
consequently alters In the course of time"In another place he 
confirms our suspicions about a more pragmatically assessed alter¬ 
native in the idea that doctrines of diverse liguistic formulations may 
be considered equivalent in force when they have equivalent con¬ 
sequences In the community of faith 

CONCLUSION: Challenge and Hope for an Orthodox Solution 

We have seen how Lindbeck has reduced religion to some¬ 
thing less than it really is — namely, the rich, multifaceted and ulti¬ 
mate realm of the covenantal relation of a sovereign God to His 
beloved people, if humans want to be members of this people, we 
must be faithful to God's self-revelation in the Word made flesh and 
the written word of Scripture. Through such revelation the transcen¬ 
dent Creator is clearly known to us, and for us to abandon the refer¬ 
ential truth He has given about Himself, about us, or about His cre¬ 
ation is to abandon the faith itself. 

Despite his concern to see a faithful church in this genera¬ 
tion, Lindbeck has, at the least, opened the door to a woeful aban¬ 
donment of the faith for himself and his followers. Possibly he has 
already done so. 

We must recognize that the forces that have led Lindbeck 
and others into such a precarious position are powerful and subtle. 
Dark, even demonic, forces, many of them the cumulative effects 
of human sin, infect the thought and social structures of the modern 
world. Such forces take different forms than in ages past, and, for all 
our talk of progress, they are just as capable as ever of subverting 
even the best of intentions — even apparently religious ones. 

Lindbeck, it appears, is one such casualty, and we — the or- 



thodox — must be careful lest we also fall prey to the deceits of our 
age. 

Part of the way to remain secure In the truth Is to be aware 
that deceit and evil are not only around us but that they Invade our 
own minds and hearts. For we are ourselves sinners, but for grace. 
Indeed, we conservatives has been subject to Idolatrous reductlon- 
ism In our own explanations of religion. We always tend to block out 
or downplay those aspects of our faith that are most discomforting 
to us. 

And yet, by grace, both In us and expressed objectively in 
God's great story revealed in Scripture, God anticipates the chal¬ 
lenges of evil from within and without. He makes it possible for his 
elect children to maintain pleasing orthodox religion before him. And 
this is not only a theoretical possibility — there is evidence of his work 
even in that sometimes faithless-looking landscape we call Modern 
Theology. 

Perhaps for academic theology this hope lies mostly in the 
past, or in those few who continue to maintain an historic, even an¬ 
cient, faith and do not bow their knee (at least not willingly) to mo¬ 
dernity.^^ Not that there is any inherent value in the past but it does 
have great value insofar as it retains basic biblical truth more se¬ 
curely than does the present church or academy. Regardless of 
what historical period or cultural tradition we turn to what is impor¬ 
tant is that trans-cultural biblical truth has ever more influence on 
every aspect of life, teaching us always how to be faithful servants 
and witnesses in our fast-changing world. 
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Notes 

’ I refer exclusively to the view he presents in The Nature of Doctrine: Religion and 
Theology in a Postliberai Age., Phildelphia: The Westminster Press, 1984. 

^ These theses are from Lonergan, and are presented by Lindbeck on page 31.1 
quote or refer to them as they appear In Lints' class handout. 

^ Incidentally, this is a fairly clear Scriptural critique of LIndbeck's view that the only 
Just way for people to respond to the gospel in full responslbilty Is for them to do so 
in some after-death "second chance." Only then, he says, will all people, including 
those who were raised in non-Christian religions, be able to learn and understand 
fully the "language-game of the gospel." (cf. Lindbeck pp. 65-63) In Romans 1:18ff 
(which I did an exegesis paper on recently), it is quite clear that, because of 
general revelation, Paul sees all humans as already responsible enough to be justly 
judged (cf. "wrath being revealed in verse 18) as guilty, even before they have 
heard the gospel. 

* Indeed, human religious experience In this case has cognitive. Informational 
content (that "God, who Is such and such, exists")—almost propositional, but still 
pre-linguistic. Thus, In this case as In many others, to separate the realms of 
experience, referential cognition, and linguistic/conceptual structure as Lindbeck 
does, is to separate what actually functions and exists as multifaceted, organic 
whole. 

® Lindbeck, although he affirms (theoretically) that experience and language are in 
a dialectic, seems to operate throughout his book on the assumptions that 
language Is always determinative of experience and that there is no prelingulstic 
experience. It seems to me that LIndbeck's pervasive reductlonistic assumptions of 
language-priority could create difficulties in explaining how people can be 
linguistically-innovative in religion or in other spheres of life, for such innovation often 
seems to derive from prior experinces that lead us to new ways of speaking. Even 
on the Kuhnian perspective which Lindbeck so much likes, people experience 
anommolies that their language cannot seem to interpret for them. Is this not a 
pre-linquistic experience demanding change either within a language or to a new 
language (a la Kuhn)? 

* Linbeck, pp 32 

^ Christianity Is not simply "a form of Inferiority," as Kelsey, In his lecture, quoted 
Farley as stating. Yet it seemingly does have an inferiority that is in some ways 
distinctive, even If not easily specifiable. 

® I must qualify this statmenent and others about LIndbeck's so called "rejection" of 
the experiential-expressivist model for at times he seems concerned to accomo¬ 
date its concerns. Indeed, he claims that his cultural-linguistic model accomodates 
"the experiential-expressive concern for the unreflective dimensions of human 
existence far better than Is possible in the cognitivist outlook." (35) Regardless of 
whether this specific claim is true, such an attention to the concerns of the other 
models is more the exception than the rule in Lindbeck. Generally, he makes little 
effort to "weave in" the contributions and concerns of the other models into his 
own. What I am most concerned about Is not his seeing the incompleteness of 
various approaches, but his tendency to see his cultural-linguistic model as 
somehow complete, when there are clearly areas where It Is not. A more minor 
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concern (minor with respect to his overail method) is stated above: that he seems 
to deny common reiigious experience altogether, when Scripture seems to have 
some evidence to the contrary (I. e. general revelation in Romans 1). 

’lbid.,pp 16 

I say "partly" because I recognize that many doctrinal formulations are also 
strongly influnced by God through Scripture. According to the doctrine of perspi¬ 
cuity and the "realism principle," humans have an ablility to understand what God 
has placed in Scripture relatively accurately. 

’’ if cognitivism is somehow unfitting for the Christian Bible, David Ford wonders if it 
might be more suitable for the Islamic Koran. "It may be that cognitlve- 
propositionaiism is more in line with the sort of revelation represented by the Koran 
as understood be most Muslims." (213) I believe it is true that many Muslims view 
the Koranic revelation as ahistoricai, literally eternal (the primordial book) from 
which an angel dictates to Muhammed—and dictates over a short period of time, 
not over hundreds of years of history. Further, it is all basically one type of genre or 
style. Christians would do well to distinguish themselves from such a view, even if a 
cognitivist approach is best for explaining the doctrinal elements of Scripture. (See 
Ford, David. F. "Story, System and Performance: A Proposal about the Role of 
Narrative In Christian Systematic Theology." in Why Narrative?: Readings in Narra¬ 
tive Theolgy. eds., S. Hauerwas and L.G. Jones. Grand Rapids, Ml: Eerdmans, 1989. 
’2 Ibid., pp 35) 

Ibid., pp 21 

i would hope that the reasons I say this are already clear, so I do not take the 
space to summarize them here. That said, the reasons should become more clear 
as I proceed. 

’®lbid.,pp34 
’*lbid., pp 32 

The fact is, I am not sure which term, "employs" or "holds to," would be more 
appropriate for Undbeck's view of religion, and this ambiguity reveals something. It 
seems natural to speak of a person employing a language, or employing several 
different language (English, French, or Greek) or different language games. But it 
seems far more natuai to say a person ho/ds to o certain religion or world view. 
Why? I think it is mainly because relgions are (rightly) seen in our ordinary language 
as having a great deal more proposisional, referential content to them than does a 
language. So, we can employ English or French equally well to speak of Christian¬ 
ity, but we can hold to Christianity over Hindusim (as we surely cannot hold to 
English over French!) if Lindbeck is really concerned with a WIttgeinstian approach 
to religion, he should at least notice what our ordinary language (Wittgenstein's 
concern) tells us about the difference between language and religion. 

’®lbid.,pp 34 
’’lbid..pp 35 

^This is Undbeck's definition according to Kelsey's lecture. Frel's definition of 
theology is "Christian, critical self-description." 

Ibid., pp 74 

^ It may be confusing to view culture and lanuguge as aspects of reality, as 
Dooyveerd, or a neo-Dooyewerdian would, for such aspects would seem to be 
human constructions, more than aspects of the created order. (Culture they might 
label the "historical" aspect, or sphere.) But, for Dooyeweerd, regardless of how 
much human input is involved in them, they nontheless have their own God-given 
created laws by which they should abide, and thus are properly aspects, or law- 
spheres. 

Speaking of "story" and the problem of reductionism, it seems that David Ford, 
though sympathetic with Undbeck's giving of primacy to narrative, takes note of its 
(potential) excesses: "One danger facing a theology that give narrative an 
important role is that it becomes too exclusively literary and also too exclusively 
interpersonal (i.e. communal) in its conception of reality." (200) Ford also proposes 
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a solution with which I am sypathetic. namely that one way of showing how 
narratives (like Scripture's) may transcend these overemphases is "to follow through 
Its implications for a systematic understanding of reality in the general terms of an 
ontology." This is what he calls "system/ and it is basically in accord with the right- 
minded concerns of the cognitive-propositionalist perspective. 

lbid.,pp 63-69 
^^Ibid. 

This ontological, correspondence view of truth can be helpfully viewed in relation 
to language, and In the following discussion I will try to keep this paragraph's 
clarification's in mind. The function of language which refers to reality is called 
reference (cf. the term referential which I have used throughout), and the study of 
this function of language Is known as semantics. When one is discussing meaning in 
language, one must distinguish "reference" from "sense." "Sense" (or "meaning," 
now in a narrower sense than in the last sentence), in this paper will basically be 
used in reference to the Intrasystemic meaning of a certain language or language- 
game. Thus, one may have words with different senses which have the same 
referent , and, conversely, words with different referents may have a similar or 
shared sense (not the "same" as with reference). 

Ibid., cf 64-65. It Is not really clear to me what Lindbeck means when he states 
that intrasystemic, or categorical truth is necessary for a statement to be 
ontologically true (see 64-65). By speaking of Intersystemic truth he would seem to 
be implying that a statement necessarily carries with it a whole conceptual system 
that may or may not be coherent. Further, such truth involves persons who inhabit 
such a system in such a way as to live coherently with a correlative form of life. If so, 

I wonder if we could say that a person can use a "categorically adequate" 
statement to refer correctly to reality and still not be a participant, as it were, it the 
so called "correlative form of life." In particular. I have In mind the non-Chrislan 
who states "God exists," without a clear understanding of who God is according to 
Christianity. It seems that in some sense this unbeliever has stated an ontological 
truth (which Lindbeck would apper to deny), yet, with Lindbeck I recognize that this 
is an incomplete, immature state of knowlege; true Christian belief would involve 
much more cognitively, linguistically and experientlally. The upshot of this digression 
is that it seems that Lindbeck too quickly states that coherence is necessary for 
correspondence without qualifying the sense in which he means this. 

can say at the outset that I find support for this statement in David Ford on page 
212 and 213 of his article. He speaks of LInbeck's "bias toward the practical," and 
"the exessive practicality of Lindbeck's conception of knowledge." He notes futher 
that such excesses seem to contradict Lindbeck's own concern (In chapter 6) for 
an intratextual approach to systematics in which "the text absorbs the world rather 
then vice versa" Ford continues by suggesting that Lindbeck's world-absorbing 
text could lead to richer rediscriptlon of the world (ontological, referential work). 

^ It might be helpful to state here the virtual truism that one may have pragmatic 
concerns and still hold to one or both of the other two theories of truth. Indeed, 
one might reasonably argue (as I would) that the better the religions fare In the 
"tests" of correspondence and coherence, the greater the pragmatic power of 
that religion and the greater the responsibility of its adherents to reflect this in their 
lives. 

^°lbid.,pp 65 

Ibid., pp 35 

Ibid., pp 36. It seems quite possible to retain the positive elements of Lindbeck's 
idea of the self conforming to the truth holistically without demanding that the 
subject create the correspondence of her propositions to reality. I think all one 
would have to do is to affirm genuine intellectual contact with reality and then 
suggest that a true believe properly will go beyond this merely mental 
correspondce to live a life, in community, that Is in accordance with the reality 
known. I wonder how one would know how to live religiously if one did not have a 
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propostional basis to guide one's living. Could the relglous community guide itself? 
^The "incomplete knowledge* I have in mind is of the sort in which faith basically 
takes over where the evidence or reasons for a belief are not, at that time, 
accessible to us. Following Warfield's distinction between faith and knowledge, 
knowledge Is what we have when the reasons for a certain belief are apparent to 
us, and faith is when the reasons are not apparent to us, but in which we 
neverthless rationally trust in an authority (such a God in Scripture) to whom we 
believe such reasons are apparent. This is similar to Lindbeck's interpretation of 
Aquinas' distinction between the signified and the mode of signification, except 
that Warfield would not have such pervasive agnosticism about him. Indeed, often 
what begins as faith can become knowlege as God's own reasons and evidence 
(from special and general revelation) become more clear to us as we mature. 
^'Ibid.,pp 67 
^Ibld. 

^ Ibid. 

Ibid., pp 113, my italics 

One of the difficulties that I did not hitherto elaborate with the intrasystemic or 
categorical approach as LIndbeck employs it is that it seems to cause him to run 
into what may be called self-referential incoherence. One example of this 
problem, if I am interpreting Lindbeck correctly, is revealed in his repeated state¬ 
ments that categorical truth is necessary for referential truth, as well as (implicit) 
denials of the converse, that referential truth is necessary for categorical truth. But, 
inconsistently I think, Lindbeck seems to indirectly grant the truth of this converse 
proposition. He does so by suggesting that in order for a linguistic system to possess 
adequate categorical truth it must have categories which allow for the possibility of 
referential statements about reality. But—and here is the rub—how would a person 
be able to assess what statements were possible to make about reality unless they 
already possess a set of referentially true propositions about the nature of reality? 
Needn't we know something (a lot!) about reality, then, before we can assess to 
what degree languages or religions are suited to it? If so, then, the idea that 
categories preceed right reference but not vice versa is an unwarranted reduction- 
ism. It simply displays once again Lindbeck's bias against the cognitive-proposi¬ 
tional aspect of religion. 

^’Ibld., pp 82 
*’lbld.,pp93 

Some of those I have in mind are those rare biblical theologians who do some- 
thing like narrative theology "the right way* (e. g. Vos and Kline) and those more 
systematic thinkers in our own Theology department at Gordon-Conwell (i. e. Wells 
and Lints). I honestly think that in men like these we see hope for an orthodox 
resurgence, if only a small one. 
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Individuals do 
not become 
Christian be¬ 
cause they grew 
up in Christian 
homes, nor does 
such a home 
guarantee faith 
in later life. 


The family and its apparent disintegration has become a 
popular topic in the American Christian church, particularly among 
Protestant congregations which tend toward preservation and con¬ 
servatism. The nuclear family ~ much less the traditionally structured 
nuclear family — is rapidly becoming a fading reality of American 
culture. Many trends in late twentieth century America show no sign 
of waning. 

Female employment outside the home is now commonplace 
— those women who work as homemakers are exceptions. More 
individuals are remaining single or are single due to divorce or sepa¬ 
ration. Many of these individuals are single parents. An increasing 
number of married couples are choosing to remain childless. A high 
level of mobility separates extended family units. John Westerhoff 
writes that, in spite of the changes in American family life, "...most 
churches admit they have been unable to imagine or develop pro¬ 
grams to meet the needs of any but the members of the traditional 
family, consisting of mother, father, and their children living together."' 

The response to the breakdown of the nuclear family has 
been a proliferation of family ministries which seek to support the 
family and to foster a symbiotic relationship between church and 
family. 
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This ideal of the symbiotic church is put forth by Dennis B. 
Guernsey, professor at Fuller Theological Seminary, In an article on 
family ministry. He writes, "The relationship between church and fam¬ 
ily ... is mutually interdependent.... If the viability of one is threat¬ 
ened, the life of the other is threatened as well." Guernsey asks rhe¬ 
torically, "How can one be well if the other is sick?" He concludes 
that "the relationship of mutual interdependence (between church 
and family), or symbiosis, is basic to the ministry of the church. The 
health or disease of one is measurably experienced by the other." 

To strengthen the church, in this view, one must first strengthen 
families. Guernsey is but one voice among many who, practically 
speaking, define the church as a family of nuclear families — loyalty 
to church and family are virtually synonymous. However, the church 
and the family are not synonymous realities. The belief that church 
and family are in symbiotic union leads to a church in which the 
nature and mission of the church are understood in terms of the 
nuclear family. Such family-centeredness leads to a severely trun¬ 
cated vision of Christ's church and leads, in effect, to the idolatry of 
the family.^ 

How then should we characterize the relationship between 
the church and the family? This question cannot be answered with¬ 
out a biblical and theological examination of the nature and mis¬ 
sion of the church. The teachings of Christ and His Word provide the 
primary framework and final touchstone of any understanding of 
church or family. Clearly, the church as presented in Scripture is 
much more than a gathering of family units, and its mission extends 
far beyond the members who comprise it. 

The human family and the church family are not parallel in¬ 
stitutions. The church is a community of believers, a family united by 
faith and not by consanguinity. As Christ's church, believers are 
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united in a covenant relationship that transcends and transforms all 
other modes of relationship. The human family must be understood In 
light of the new covenant and the church created by this covenant. 

The teachings of Jesus Christ form the starting point for a theo¬ 
logical examination of familial relationships under the New Covenant. 
Christ's statements on the family are Inseparable from His proclama¬ 
tion of the kingdom of God.^ An eschatological dimension therefore 
exists in the familial images and references He employed. The 
eschatological significance of Christ's life and teaching lend an air 
of tension to His discussion of the human family. 

In spite of what many conservative Christians assert, Jesus 
Christ did not have a clear pro-family message for His followers. What, 
for instance, did Jesus mean when He warned, "If anyone comes to 
me and does not hate his father and mother, his wife and children, 
his brothers and sisters — yes, even his own life — he cannot be my 
disciple"? (Lk 14:26) Matthew 10:35-36 has a similar tone: "For I have 
come to turn a man against his father, a daughter against her mother, 
a daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law - a man's enemies will 
be the members of his own household." 

Jesus likewise seems to encourage His followers to leave their 
families for His sake. For example, Mark 10:28-30 and also Matthew 
19:29: "And everyone who has left houses or brothers or sisters or 
father or mother or children or fields for my sake will receive a hun¬ 
dred times as much and will Inherit eternal life." The eschato-logical 
context of these passages is significant to interpreting their mean¬ 
ing. Jesus is not condemning human familial relationships — He did, 
after all, create them — but He is reminding His followers that they 
must seek first His kingdom and His righteousness, and God will graciously 
provide much more than what they have given up for His sake. 

The Israelites knew that the dissolution of families would be a 
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sign of the Messiah. Psaim 69, later used in reference to Jesus (Jn 
2:17), demonstrates the reality of family separation for the sake of 
the Lord: "I am a stranger to my brothers, an alien to my own mother's 
sons; for zeal for your house consumes me, and the insults of those 
who insult you fall on me." (vs. 8-9) Micah 7:5-6 gives an explicit 
description of the division that will occur in the Day of the Lord; 7:5 
urges one not to trust neighbor, friend or even wife. When Jesus 
warns that a man's enemies will be members of his household. He is 
quoting Micah 7:6. 

In light of the eschaton, repentance and conversion are to 
be mankind's primary response. "Thus, Jesus' warnings, if they are 
such, against family ties need to be coupled with his warnings against 
riches, reliance on the law, and mere ritual observance.'"* God de¬ 
mands primary loyalty. Anything else in which we find security, and 
so avoid His call, is misplaced security and wrong. Family loyalty must 
not eclipse loyalty to the Lord. Thus, when a would-be disciple hesi¬ 
tated to follow Jesus because he first wanted to bid farewell to his 
family, Jesus rebuked him saying, "No one who puts his hand to the 
plow and looks back is fit for service in the kingdom of God" (Lk 9:61-62). 

Christ commands his followers to live their lives in light of the 
kingdom of God. Who we are and how we relate to others is no 
longer determined primarily by blood relationship, race or gender 
but by unity in Christ through the Holy Spirit (Gal 3:28). The kingdom 
of God is within those who love and serve Jesus Christ (Lk 17:21) and 
the New Testament constantly reminds believers that they are first 
and foremost members of God's kingdom and heirs with Christ. 

Followers of Christ have a bond that transcends all human 
bonds. This is the bond of the Spirit who lives in the hearts of believers 
and through whom we become children of God (Ro 8:16). Chris¬ 
tians therefore belong to a new family with God as our Father. This 
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family of faith is an eschatological reality. It is an eternal family, 
whereas the human family is a temporal reality which will pass away. 
How then are believers to relate to one another? How should the 
believer relate to spouse, parents and children in light of his or her 
membership in the family of God? 

The answer to these questions can be seen in the writings of 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, a Christian martyr with extraordinary insight into 
the nature of Christian relationship. In his work Life Together, 
Bonhoeffer reflected on the church as a community formed and 
united in Christ: "Christianity means community through Jesus Christ 
and in Jesus Christ." The church therefore differs in kind from all other 
forms of human community, for it is Christ who mediates our relation¬ 
ships to one another. "The more genuine and deeper our commu¬ 
nity becomes, the more will everything else between us recede, the 
more clearly and purely will Jesus Christ and His work become the 
one and only thing that is vital between us. We have one another 
only through Christ, but through Christ we do have one another, 
wholly, and for all eternity," Bonhoeffer said.® 

Reconciliation with God and union in the Spirit creates a com¬ 
munity of believers, the body of Christ and the family of God. The 
church is a family born of the new covenant between God and His 
people. In the old covenant, salvation belonged to those of the 
family of Abraham; however, the death and resurrection of Christ 
signal a new covenant based on faith. Thus "through the gospel the 
Gentiles are heirs together with Israel, members together of one body, 
and sharers together in the promise in Christ Jesus" (Eph 1:6). 

Christian community is not an ideal to be realized but a gift 
that is already given in Christ.® Moreover, the primary mark of strength 
and vitality in this community is not that it is composed of healthy 
nuclear families but that its members thirst for the Word of God and 
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put it into practice, Beiievers are to reiate to one another as co-heirs 
of eternai life with Christ, The person before God Is the primary real¬ 
ity, thus before one's spouse is in relationship with you, he or she is 
first in relationship with God, Before one's children are your children, 
they are first the children of God, The bond with "spiritual parents," 
or mentors In the faith. Is stronger than the bond with earthly parents, 
though earthly parents can likewise be spiritual parents. 

The spiritual relationship is of ultimate importance because it 
anticipates eternity. Scripture reminds us that in the kingdom of God 
"people will neither marry nor be given in marriage," The present 
form of the family will therefore pass away and the people of God 
"will be like the angels in Heaven" (Mt 22:30), This perhaps means 
that we will be giving wholehearted and undivided attention, praise 
and service to God, 

Christianity is the only major world religion that has commu¬ 
nity as its end. Mister McGrath has noted that the New Testament 
portrayals of heaven are "strongly communal in nature; for example, 
heaven is portrayed as a banquet, as a wedding feast, or as a city - 
the New Jerusalem,"^ The image of the New Jerusalem reminds us 
that heavenly life involves dwelling together and that togetherness 
is an integral part of the shalom which characterizes eternity,® Eter¬ 
nal life is in a redeemed community and this life and this community 
are anticipated by life in the church. The Christian life cannot occur 
without community. The church is therefore essential for Christian life. 
However, the earthly family is not essential for the Christian life. 

Individuals do not become Christian because they grew up 
in Christian homes, nor does such a home guarantee faith in later 
life. Faith is a gift of God given to those whom He calls and He calls 
people from a variety of familial, social and cultural backgrounds. 

Given the assertion that the family is not essential for Chris- 
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tian life, one could conclude that the gospel message and the 
church are antagonistic toward the human family. There is a sense 
in which this is true—if commitment to family is held in equal or greater 
esteem than commitment to God, the family has become an idol 
and must be rejected as such. However, Scripture clearly upholds 
the family. Familial imagery and language are employed through¬ 
out Scripture in order to help us understand the relationship of God 
with His people. In fact, familial references are so numerous "that 
the comparison of the Christian community with a 'family' must be 
regarded as the most significant metaphorical usage of all.’’ 

Jesus often taught using everyday illustrations which included 
images of home and family life. He drew on the relationships of par¬ 
ents with their children to describe God's love for His own children. 
Loving parents show kindness to their children but this kindness is 
merely a reflection of the infinite kindness of our loving Heavenly 
Father (Mt 7:9-11, Lk 11:11 -12). Jesus never taught against the earthly 
family but He constantly reminded His followers that their natural fa¬ 
milial relationships — like all relationships — are transformed by grace. 
The parable of the prodigal son describes a natural relationship be¬ 
tween father and son which becomes so much more than natural 
through grace. The father and son are reconciled at the end of the 
parable and their relationship has a new foundation. 

Before, father and son related to one another according to 
societal norms, although the father's generosity is quite evident. The 
reunited father and son live in a new relationship free of ail societal 
obligations and based solely on grace. Leuan Ellis observed that 
the father, who is the central character, "represents the continuity 
between the old family (still present in the elder son) and the new.'''° 
It is In grace that the family relationship can truly flourish, without 
grace there is only contract. Jesus intended His followers to see them- 
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selves in the person of the younger son. Like the son we stand in 
grace and relate to one another in grace. Believers are "to meet 
one another as God has met us in Christ."” 

The members of Christ's church are "sons of God" through 
their faith in Jesus Christ (Gal 3:26). The communal implications of 
sonship are evident In references to the church as a "brotherhood" 
(I Pe 2; 17). Christians to this day often greet one another as "broth¬ 
ers" or "sisters" in recognition of their mutual status as children of 
God. Although the language of brotherhood is used in Old Testa¬ 
ment references to Israel, such language is noticeably abundant in 
the New Testament. 

The word adelphoi, or "brethren," is by far Paul's favorite 
way to address the local congregations to whom he is writing.'^ To 
refer to Gentile believers as a "brotherhood" testifies to the power of 
the gospel. Unlike Israel, the Gentiles did not find unity in common 
ancestry but in their shared salvation in Christ. The Gentile Christians 
were brethren because of their unity in the gospel. "The term 'brother' 
did not itself invest the relationship with meaning; quite the contrary 
was true. The relationship invested the word 'brother' with its pat¬ 
tern of meaning."'^ 

Relationship in Christ inverts the logical order of meaning or 
definition, for our earthly family is not truly our family. Our families are 
a blessing and familial relationships do provide a reflection, how¬ 
ever dim, of heavenly reality — the love of parents reflects the love 
of the Father; the union in marriage points to the union of Christ with 
His church; the faith of the child reveals the faith needed for the 
kingdom of God. And yet Jesus Himself upholds the reality that our 
true family is our eternal family, the church. The gospel brings an 
exchange of families which is revealed in the radically new mean¬ 
ing of the terms "brother," "sister," "mother" and "father" (see for 
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example Rom 16:1, Rom 16:13, Ti 1:2, Phm 1:10). Jesus explicitly Iden¬ 
tified His brother and sister and mother as those who do the will of His 
Father in heaven (Mt 12:46-50). In his death He united all who be¬ 
lieve in His name, which is perhaps the meaning of John 19:25-27. In 
this passage Jesus looks down from the cross and sees His mother 
with the disciple John, and He says to Mary, "Dear woman, here is 
your son" and to John, "Here is your mother." 

In some real and mysterious way, Jesus united Mary and John 
as mother and son in the faith, a reminder that the truest relation¬ 
ships are eschatological in character. 
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Christians must also realize that for 
the non-believer the state repre¬ 
sents the only tangible link to God's 
authority. Those who do not have 
the indwelling of the Spirit and the 
renewing of the mind through Christ 
are slaves to the world's evil as well 
as their own sinful nature. 


Original sin is the first presupposition of politics. Reinhold 
Niebuhr put Christianity's finger on the pulse of politics as he further 
developed the notion of a functional rift between moral man and 
immoral society' — not that man is particularly moral, but that col¬ 
lective man is particularly unbound by traditional ethics. 

For the Christian, the immorality of society raises tremendous 
problems for political involvement and even basic citizenship. How 
can someone who is commanded to act lovingly in ail situations act 
in complicity with an institution that sees retribution as its mandate 
and power — and even violence — as its method? Should the Chris¬ 
tian, for the sake of righteousness, withdraw from political activity, 
ignoring the injustices in society? 

Christians are called into the midst of conflict^ and in all things 
they are biblically called to a higher standard than the world. Par¬ 
ticipation in society should always be understood as a fulfillment of 
the Great Commission, as a witness to the transforming power of 
Christ in the lives of people and in the functioning of institutions God 
has ordained. 

Among the many biblical passages on these issues, perhaps 
the most explicit and informed are those written by Paul. Forged in 
front of Roman magistrates, often in their chains and refined by the 
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Spirit's wisdom, Paui offers specific and general exhortations about 
Christian political responsibility. The longest and most direct political 
statement in the Pauline letters is Rom, 13:1-7 and by centering on 
this and referencing other related passages we will focus this discus¬ 
sion. 

In trying to fully capture the meaning of Paul's exhortations, 
it must be clearly understood what the motivation behind each pas¬ 
sage and each letter was. Generally, Paul's letters were intended 
to serve as reminders of the church's missionary agenda. For Paul, 
the model Christian missionary, Christ's command to spread the gos¬ 
pel is the primary focus and essential motivation of all Christian work. 
Realizing this missionary attitude must precede not only our com¬ 
menting on Paul's writings but the actualization of his counsel as well. 

The passage ini Tim. 2:1-7 makes it clear that Paul's concern 
for political rulers rests primarily on their spiritual salvation and only 
secondarily on their governance. Paul also displayed this attitude in 
his appeal before King Agrippa, in which he tried to convert the king 
along with making his defense against the Jews' charges (Acts 26). 
Royce Gordon Gruenler points out that in a similar way, Paul's exhor¬ 
tation in Rom. 13 also comes from his missionary zeal.^ While the 1 
Timothy passage can be used to prioritize the role of personal evan¬ 
gelism over structural reform, it is clear from all of Paul's writings that 
the motivation for Christian ethical behavior must be founded on 
things of eternal — not temporal — importance. 

Secondly, what is at issue in the discussion of Paul's motiva¬ 
tions is the fundamental recognition that each passage dealing with 
government functions or Christian citizenship must be understood in 
the context of the letter as a whole. For instance, it is not appropri¬ 
ate to look at Rom, 13:1-7 apart from the ideas which come before 
and after that deal with larger themes such living in peace and not 
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abusing freedom in Christ, it is within these iarger themes and ai- 
ways under the Christian missionary agenda that we can understand 
Paui's poiiticai phiiosophy. These ideas wiii be drawn out more spe- 
cificaiiy iater. 

Aiong with the textuai context, we aiso need to be concerned 
with the historical context of Paul's letters. It may not be ultimately 
important to understand the specific actions and concerns of each 
church that Paul addresses, but the development of political think¬ 
ing is significant. What Jesus brought to the political arena, as to 
every aspect of human life, was a new understanding of reality and 
destiny. Salvation through faith for the first time was conceived of as 
a close relationship with the living God instead of a cultural, legalis¬ 
tic methodology. Generally speaking, what Christ brought was a new 
and more complete understanding of God and of how humans 
ought to relate to Him and their neighbors. For the political world, 
this new typology meant a radical transforming of the goals and 
authority of the state in the new convert's mind. No longer could 
God's children hope for the establishment of a theocratic nation in 
the Promised Land. No longer was the Messiah to be seen as a mili¬ 
tary-political ruler. No longer was the state to be an appendage of 
the church. 

With the coming of Christ, there had to be a redefinition of 
political philosophy. Oscar Cullmann characterizes the politics of 
Jesus' life as opposed to the Jewish nationalist zealots who, in their 
religiously-inspired fervor to reestablish Israel as an independent state, 
advocated violent resistance of the Roman government and to other 
zealous followers of Jesus who wished to make him their new king."* 

Instead of being a temporal messiah, Jesus proclaimed the 
good news of a new era in which his disciples would not resist evil 
(Matt. 5:39) and would give to Caesar what is Caesar's (Matt. 22:21).® 
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Understanding the radical change in political thinking Jesus 
commanded is critical in considering Paul's statements. Paul himself 
was a "Hebrew of Hebrews" (Phil. 3:4b-6) who in his zeal for the law 
prior to his conversion would have advocated an Israeli indepen¬ 
dence movement. And so for Paul also these were radically new 
political ideas. Paul makes his new understanding of the state's role 
and authority clear in his testimony before Festus, the Roman gover¬ 
nor in Judea (Acts 25; 1-12). 

Trying to please the Jews who wished to kill Paul, Festus asks 
his prisoner if he is willing to go to Jerusalem to stand trial. Paul re¬ 
sponds by denouncing the Jerusalem court and choosing instead 
to stand trial before Caesar. As William Baker explains the passage, 
"Paul repudiates the legitimacy of a Jewish court"* and in so doing 
embraces his citizenship under the Roman state. 

Perhaps the most significant realization about the historical 
context comes from the theological perspective. Paul points out in 
Gal. 4:4 that God sent his son "when the time had fully come." The 
fullness of time encompassed all aspects of creation and humanity, 
including the political sphere. As Gruenler indicates, the Roman state 
had a political structure, language and infrastructure sufficient for 
the new church's missionary work.^ F. F. Bruce similarly points to Paul's 
"apostolic experience" which "had given him repeated opportuni¬ 
ties of appreciating the benefits of Roman rule."® And so it becomes 
clear that the advent of the era of redemption brought also a new 
understanding and appreciation of governmental authority. 

THEOLOGICAL CONCEPTION OF THE STATE 

This new understanding required clarification for young Chris¬ 
tians about God's role in the political sphere, the proper role of the 



state and their responsibility as citizens. Paul's comments on these 
three issues remain true today and should guide Christians in all po¬ 
litical pursuits, First in importance — and the philosophical founda¬ 
tion for the other two—is Paul's theological conception of the state. 

The Pauline treatment of the state, primarily in Rom. 13, be¬ 
gins with and is most clear on the point of God's establishment of 
governmental authority: "there is no authority except that which God 
estabiished. The authorities that exist have been established by 
God"(v. 1). Questions of when and to whom the Christian is to sub¬ 
ject herself remain open for some discussion, but the issue of God's 
authority is largely closed. The Romans passage leaves little doubt 
that the Christian is to be subject to the government because of 
God's establishment of its authority. 

Bethel professor Robert Stein differentiates the "first ground 
upon which the command of 13; 1 a rests" as theological as opposed 
to eschatological or Christological.'’ This is important for two rea¬ 
sons, First, Stein points out the fact that God's authority rules society 
has always been true.'° Second, he says, Christian subjection under 
the state should not be based on religious doctrine or legalism, as it 
was for the Jews, but simply on the knowledge of God's authority." 
Christ's qualification for giving the Great Commission in Matt. 28:18 
asserts this idea: "All authority in heaven and on earth has been given 
to me." 

No authority is exercised that does not originate in Christ, as 
Jesus himself made clear to Pilate in John 19:11. Markus Barth ex¬ 
presses Paul's understanding of God's universal authority: 

"How great is Paul's confidence in God's universal 
reign over all powers: there are no authorities un¬ 
touched by the coming of the promised Messiah; 
none of them are free to form a divisive wall between 
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human groups; they cannot separate the faithful from 
the love of God (Eph. 1:19-21; 2:14-16; Rom: 8:37-39)1 
This conviction is the basis of Paul's political ethics."'^ 

The reason God ordained this authority over society and why 
He continues to sustain it lies in the basic conception of the human 
condition. The necessity for governmental structures is essential for 
later discussions of Christian citizenship and rebellion, but It is the theo¬ 
logical understanding here that is most important. There are two 
basic explanations for God's establishment of human government. 
The first, presented recently by Paul Achtemeier, is that God ordained 
governmental authority at creation. He writes, "Part of the good 
order of God's creation, which was itself established by the over¬ 
coming of primeval chaos (Gen. 1:1-2), is the ordering of human 
affairs." The second explanation asserts that God ordained human 
government after the Fall. In order to contain sin and prevent total 
human anarchy, and because the close relationship of creation to 
God was broken, God instituted human authority over society. 

The second explanation seems more compelling in that it 
describes pre-fall authority coming directly from God to humans and 
post-fall authority indirectly exercised by humans on behalf of God. 
In either case, the ultimate theological principles of the state are 
two-fold. 

First (and as has been discussed already), all authority has 
always originated with God and will always be sustained by Him. 
The practical meaning of this for the Christian is that God's authority 
precedes any human authority and that authority exercised by Insti¬ 
tutions other than the state comes from God. It is also true that for 
the Christian, government does not represent the highest form of 
human authority. The divinely established church stands above, al- 
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though it does not directly interfere with, the state. 

In 1 Cor. 6, Paul touches on this theme. Believers are not to 
take a dispute "before the ungodly for judgment" but instead should 
settle the matter "before the saints" (v. 1). Cullmann makes two 
points about the state in relation to this passage. First, even within 
the state's "legitimate institution of justice," he states that "for Paul 
there exists a limit to the recognition of the state," Second, the state 
is provisional, "nothing absolute, nothing final."’'* Beyond the politi¬ 
cal implications of this, scripture mandates a higher standard for 
Christians In their personal and social ethics. 

The second theological principle of the state sees the estab¬ 
lishment of government as an expression of common grace. For the 
Christian to put the necessity of state authority into perspective, he 
must acknowledge that God gave governmental structures as a gift 
of restraint and of order. It is a loving act of common grace to all 
humanity for the corporate containment of sin. Paul benefited from 
the justice of the state despite its occasional and often violent per¬ 
secution of the church. Citing the "protection which the state could 
offer its citizenry" and which Paul had already experienced, Stein 
writes it is clear that "Paul saw the Roman government as being a 
positive force for good, a gift of common grace to humanity."'® Paul's 
explanation of this common grace is found in Rom. 13:4 where he 
equates the governing ruler with "God's servant to do you good." 

Paul's statement, especially in light of his knowledge of the 
historical and potential evils of the state, makes evident his theologi¬ 
cal appreciation of God's hand in political affairs. Gruenler echoes 
Stein's assertion, writing that Paul "sees the state as a gift of God's 
common grace to guarantee civil order and to restrain uncontrolled 
evil."’* 

The Christian must also realize that for the non-believer, the 
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state represents the only tangible link to God's authority. Those who 
do not hove the indwelling of the Spirit and the renewing of the mind 
through Christ ore slaves to the world's evil os well os their own sinful 
nature. The governmental authority given by God, even in its most 
rudimentary and corrupted expression, embodies the idea of God's 
rule. The state has no salvific means and at times has worked in 
direct opposition to the Christian church, but the very existence of a 
societal order instead of anarchy or chaos allows some connection 
between God and the unbeliever. Achtemeier writes, "God is a 
God of order and not disorder"'^ or "not a God of disorder but of 
peace" as Paul states in 1 Cor. 14:33. Through this act of common 
grace God makes himself known in all human societies. 

THE STATE'S ROLE 

Before the state is elevated to too high a level, the proper 
roles and sphere of the state in Paul's philosophy must be consid¬ 
ered. In Rom. 13, Paul directly mentions or at least implies the pri¬ 
mary roles and functions of the state. 

Every state must have a judicial system which upholds its leg¬ 
islative decrees, "hold(ing) no terror for those who do right, but for 
those who do wrong" (v. 3). Every state must protect its citizens and 
provide for their general welfare "for he is God's servant to do you 
good" (v. 4). For those who break the laws, every state must have a 
police force to institute a coercive authority and "bring punishment 
on the wrongdoer" (v. 4). Every state must collect taxes for the op¬ 
eration of its functions (v. 6). And every state must exist as a well- 
defined "full time" unit in society (v. 6). Paul does not offer these 
characteristics as questions for Inquiry or debate but presents them 
in the course of his justification of Christian submission as both empiri- 
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cally factual and divinely decreed roles. A case could probably be 
made that every government in world history has operated within 
these general structures.'® 

Because these roles are universal, Christians shouid expect 
and, if necessary, demand that every government inciude them. 
However, this does not mean that governments which structurally 
embody the functions Paul outlines are necessarily rightly ordered 
on all accounts. Implicit in Jesus' command to "give to Caesar what 
is Caesar's and to God what is God's" (Matt. 22-21), as in Paul's 
analogous statements in Rom. 13:7, is that government should not 
overstep its authority. Where this line lies is certainly debatable, but 
clearly Jesus commanded and Paul understood that Christians should 
not bow indiscriminately to state authority. 

This point actually is more theological than political because 
that political line, wherever it may lie, is drawn according to God's 
authority not the bounded authority God has granted the state. Or 
in the words of Aquinas, "The law of the Holy Ghost is above all law 
framed by man: and therefore spiritual men, in so far as they are led 
by the law of the Holy Ghost, are not subject to the law in those 
matters that are inconsistent with the guidance of the Holy Ghost." ” 

We will address the specific idea of the Christian's responsi¬ 
bility as a citizen later, but in terms of New Testament political ethical 
guidance at this point, a state that requires any citizen to violate the 
commands of God or prohibits a citizen from adhering to a divine 
command has abused its legitimacy to rule. Borrowing from the 
common grace theme, an illegitimate exercise of political authority 
necessarily cancels the goodness of God's gift and leaves that gov¬ 
ernment in that specific area no better, in effect, than anarchy. 

It is important to distinguish between the ideas that God has 
established and sustains governmental authority and that individual 
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mandates made in the name of that authority are God's commands. 
Ciearly governments — aii governments —pass certain iaws, hand 
down certain judiciai decisions, wield the sword in certain situations 
and demand certain forms of tribute and allegiance that are not 
pleasing to God. 

One needs to be careful at this point not to fall into an over- 
zealous interpretation of Paul's political demands. The Christian can¬ 
not expect any state to follow biblical commands in all specific ar¬ 
eas. Christ and Paul both draw distinct functional lines between 
church and state. Because of the authority given to the state, there 
Is no need for the creation of a Christian nation. A state can oper¬ 
ate legitimately and sufficiently on common grace authority even if 
certain laws run counter to biblical principles. It Is the point at which 
a law or state practice demands the violation or prohibits the fulfill¬ 
ment of a biblical command that the Christian must protest. 
Achtemeier writes: 

“If then a government claims for itself the kind of de¬ 
votion proper only to God and demands of its sub¬ 
jects that they perform evil rather than good, and if it 
punishes those who disobey such demands to do evil, 
that government no longer functions as a servant of 
God and is therefore no longer to be obeyed as 
such."^° 

Again, from Aquinas, "The law of the Holy Ghost is above all law 
framed by man." 

CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


Paul gave his exhortation to submit to governing authorities 
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as an expression of Christian iove and freedom. Rom. 13:1-7 iies within 
a iarger discussion of Christian behavior and iifestyie as a positive 
ministry tool. Paul's concern is not primarily government or even 
Christian citizenship but rather living a life that in all ways rightly dis¬ 
plays the gospel. While the Christian political ethic seems to contra¬ 
dict other biblical principles in that it requires obedience to an au¬ 
thority other than God, we must consider the motivations explicit 
and implicit in Paul's letter. 

Paul states explicitly that the Christian is to submit to the state 
because God has instituted it and those who do not submit "will 
bring judgment on themselves (Rom. 13:2)." Looking at the context 
of Romans and the overall message of Paul we can find the implicit 
motivations for good Christian citizenship. 

Paul's overriding theme, of course, is missions and so it can 
be argued that ail his ethical exhortations are fundamentally rooted 
in concern for a missionary or evangelistic lifestyle. Barth, in linking 
Paul's conception of submission to Christ's submission to the cross, 
writes: 

"When Paul tells the Christians in Rome to 'subordi¬ 
nate themselves' to the political authorities, he means 
a voluntary condescendence, the assumption of re¬ 
sponsibility for others, even when it means to bear a 
burden. The words 'subordinate yourselves' in Rom. 

13:1 may, therefore, be paraphrased 'place your¬ 
selves at the disposition, at the service, of,' or, even 
more pointedly, 'cooperate voluntarily.' 

Gruenler extends this theme of disposability and coopera¬ 
tive servanthood to the whole of Romans, making the significant point 
that even within the "glorious freedom of the children of God (Rom. 
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8:21)," “Christians are not calied to stand in Judgment of others but 
as far as possible are to live in peace with everyone (12:18),"“ Paul 
makes a case in Rom, 12:9-22 for sincere iove, encouraging the Ro¬ 
mans (and aii Christians) to "biess those who persecute you (12:14)," 
"do not repay anyone evil for evil (12:17)" and "overcome evil with 
good (12:21)," 

The transition into the thirteenth chapter then should be 
smooth. Obeying governmental authority is not done for the sake of 
the state — although the fact that God established government 
should be enough. The Christian must in all situations live in such a 
way as to show non-believers the truth of the gospel and to embody 
Christ's teachings and actions. Included in this are limits on what 
would otherwise be excesses in Christian freedom, and so In Barth's 
words,",,, not every demonstration of liberty is an expression of the 
freedom granted by God,Submission to authority reminds the 
Christian that showing love, such as overcoming evil with good and 
obeying the state that operates on a non-loving principle of retribu¬ 
tion, is more important than freedom and that love should act as the 
necessary limit to freedom, Cullmann would place a "nevertheless" 
between 12:22 and 13:1 because the state's "bearing toward evil is 
not the same as that which is appropriate to the Christian; and yet 
the Christian is to subordinate himself to the State in its proper 
sphere,"^'* 

Christian citizenship, however, also requires critical attention 
to the state's actions. In every situation the Christian is obligated to 
follow biblical commands, and so just as Paul's counsel to submit to 
governmental authorities should be done in accordance with free¬ 
dom and love, it should never be done in violation of another bibli¬ 
cal principle. 

In justifying the actions of men like John Knox, Oliver Cromwell 
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and Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Markus Barth iays out a defense for rebei- 
iion against the state. He argues that when a "situation is given that 
fiatiy contradicts the description of the State's nature and functions 
in Rom. 13:3-4... faith drives the Christians to make brave decisions, 
stand upright, resist, and if need be, suffer Just as the witness to truth 
requires under given circumstances.Bonhoeffer's participation in 
the piot to kiii Hitier came not from poiiticai but theoiogicai motiva¬ 
tions. Hitier had set himseif up as an earthiy savior, daiming partner¬ 
ship with ChrisP and Bonhoeffer turned from his strict pacifist posi¬ 
tion in response to this theoiogicai injustice. "(I)f a government vio¬ 
lates or exceeds its commission at any point," he writes, "for example 
by making itself master over the belief of the congregation, then at 
this point, indeed, obedience is to be refused, for conscience' sake, 
for the Lord's sake."^^ Other Christians have seen governments ex¬ 
cessively abuse their authority and have, in Barth's words, "fought 
for the State instituted by God, not against it" (italics included).^® 
Submission to the state should never be blind. 

LAST THOUGHTS 

In all but the extreme cases of state tyranny, Paul clearly 
advises Christians to be loyal citizens who understand the theologi¬ 
cal origin of the state. What remains unclear in Paul's letters is to 
what extent Christians should be involved in government. 

Some argue that because government operates on principles 
often contrary to biblical commands, believers should not seek po¬ 
litical office. With regard to specific issues, many Christian pacifists 
disqualify themselves from the political structures because of a fun¬ 
damental aversion to the use of coercion. Others, such as the con¬ 
temporary American religious right, use the divine origin of the state 
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and certain eschatological beliefs to Justify calls for a Christian gov¬ 
ernment. The degree to which Christians should or should not be 
involved in politics remains somewhat open for debate. However, 
Paul's life and writings indicate a universal Christian responsibility as 
submissive citizens for the sake of the government and ultimately for 
the sake of ail non-believers. 

Paul's primary ethical concern, and equally every Christian's 
right ethical concern, is living in such a way as to demonstrate to the 
world the truth and love of Christ. This includes not being a "stum¬ 
bling block to the weak (1 Cor. 8:9)," doing "all for the glory of God 
(1 Cor. 10:31)," regarding "no one from a worldly point of view" in 
being "Christ's ambassadors (2 Cor. 5:16-21)," and working out "sal¬ 
vation with fear and trembling (Phil. 2:12)" so that at the end of the 
day Christ is proclaimed above any political agenda or protest. 
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by 

John Pinkerman 


The effort to dis¬ 
cover the author's 
meaning stiil seems 
to be a task 
doomed to uncer¬ 
tainty. It is. 


As a concept, reader-responsive interpretation creates strong 
reactions in institutions iike Gordon-Conweil that staunchly defend 
the historical-critical method of interpretation. Declarations about 
the vices of eisogesis and the virtues of exegesis fill interpretation 
classes. “Context is king" sounds the battle cry and students quickly 
fall into line. 

Students entrench themselves in the historical backgrounds 
and word studies and prepare to defend the truth. This is the way it 
should be. So why bother writing about such a topic if it is not an 
issue at Gordon-Conwell or in evangelical circles in general? The 
topic must be discussed because the postmodern world to which 
we will minister increasingly supports a reader-responsive method as 
a valid means of interpretation. In the postmodern mindset the 
reader, not the author, determines the meaning of a text and thus 
establishes what is true. 

In accordance with its foundational principle of complete 
subjectivity, reader-responsive interpretation goes by several differ¬ 
ent names. Depending upon your perspective such a method of 
interpretation may be called reader-responsive, the theory of se¬ 
mantic autonomy, radical historicism or simply "what the text means 
to me." While this method of interpretation may appear to some to 
be a relatively recent fabrication of Heidegger and subsequent ex- 
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istentialists, it existed in the Middie Ages and in antiquity in the form 
of aiiegorical interpretation, in fact, i would argue that reader-re¬ 
sponsive interpretation has existed in some form since the beginning 
of communication. 

Generally, when someone mentions interpretation methods 
at a seminary, attentions automatically focus on the Bible and the¬ 
ology, as well they should, since the Interpretation of the Bible is ulti¬ 
mately the most important piece of interpretation. However, reader- 
responsive interpretation also affects other areas. Proper interpreta¬ 
tion is just as central to history, philosophy, literature and law as it is to 
theology. The meaning of a text differs drastically in all of these fields 
when a reader-responsive method is used instead of the historical- 
critical method. In interpretation, discovering the meaning of a text 
is the goal after all. 

There is, however, another reason for my addressing this topic. 
No self-respecting evangelical would dare use a style of interpreta¬ 
tion that deprives a text of the author’s meaning — at least not con¬ 
sciously, that is. However, it is all too apparent such practices do 
occur in the realms of theology, history and all other fields of study 
by the simple fact that we cannot agree on anything. The thou¬ 
sands of Protestant denominations supply the most obvious example. 
The various political conceptions of America also point to this con¬ 
clusion. For one person, America was founded on biblical principles 
by godly men and has since fallen away from her high calling to be 
a light to the world. For another, men seeking financial freedom and 
opportunities brought America into being and such men are still the 
driving force behind her greatness. Still others view America as be¬ 
ing built up and supported by exploitation. 

While each of these theories about America may contain 
some truth, they cannot ail be correct in all that they claim as they 
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stand. We are certain that everyone else uses a reader-responsive 
method but that we ourselves surely never do. 

Why do evangelicals unwittingly use a reader-responsive 
method in the midst of efforts to use the historical-critical method? 
Simply put, the easiest way to define words in a text is to use those 
definitions that are most common to us. A majority of the time the 
definition we give will be the same as that of the author due to the 
common use of the language. It will not automatically be the same 
in all cases. 

Discovering how the author defines certain words requires 
an extensive amount of research for which we generally do not al¬ 
low ourselves time. If we are able to do word studies, choosing the 
proper definition depends upon intense critical thought. The proper 
definition cannot always be the one which is most common in the 
general use of that particular culture, period or author, for then it 
could never be any of the other definitions. This is true whether the 
most common definition occurs 49 percent of the time or 99 per¬ 
cent. Even if our research demonstrated that only one definition 
had ever been used for that word in all other writings, we still would 
not know if the author was creating a new definition or not. If we do 
not allow for this possibility then no explanation exists for the fact 
that most words have more than one definition. Ultimately, what¬ 
ever definition we decide upon is only an educated guess at best. 

The lack of certainty in the historical-critical method validates 
a reader-responsive interpretation, according to some. But must it? 
Does the lack of certainty make the historical-critical method Invalid? 
I would argue that it does not. To prove my point, I will proceed to 
summarize E. D. Hirsch's critique of Hans-Georg Gadamer's radical 
historicism, thereby demonstrating that reader-responsive Interpre¬ 
tation involves too many logical inconsistencies to be a valid form of 



Interpretation. The historical-critical method, while unable to secure 
certainty, provides the only practical means to discover the mean¬ 
ing of a text. 

Gadamer's theory begins with the belief that the meaning 
of any text is the subject matter which it addresses. Whether it is 
about God, poppy seeds or Truman's decision to use the atomic 
bomb, the text means everything that entails that subject, regard¬ 
less if it is explicitly stated or not. In physics, the writings of Newton 
and Einstein mean the same thing since they have the same subject 
matter even if Newton could have had no knowledge of Einstein's 
theories.' 

Gadamer makes this possible through the belief that a writ¬ 
ten text is not the same as a spoken utterance. When a person 
speaks, the meaning is determined by that person. Once an author 
writes down a text, however, the text becomes independent of the 
author. Whatever the text says is what it means, whatever that may 
be. Thus, Newton's texts can carry the same meaning as Einstein's 
texts because they can have virtually infinite meanings.^ 

Gadamer believes both the author and the interpreter are 
trapped within their own historical perspective and can never have 
the perspective of the other. Hirsch summarizes this belief as "no 
method can transcend the interpreter's own historicity."^ This idea is 
the foundation of radical historicism. Our prejudices determine the 
meaning of the text. Thus, when a person reads both Newton's and 
Einstein's theories the interpreter can only understand those texts from 
his or her own perspective on physics. This makes both texts mean 
the same thing, and the meaning will not go beyond the interpreter's 
own understanding of physics.'* 

Hirsch attacks Gadamer's foundational beliefs with logic from 
everyday experience. With regard to the belief that textual mean- 
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ing equals the subject matter, Hirsch observes that it becomes im¬ 
possible for anyone ever to make a mistake. It seems quite pointless 
to argue that when a text states 2+2=3 it really means 2+2=4 or that 
July 16 is Christmas really means December 25. One does not have 
recourse to state that the author Intended to give the correct an¬ 
swer, but simply had a temporary mental block because the text is 
independent of the author and carries its own meaning, according 
to Gadamer. 

Even if a person were allowed to argue in this manner that 
would not solve the problems created by a text that states "Augus¬ 
tine was a homosexual," but that somehow means he was not a 
homosexual. From this it is clear textual meaning cannot equal sub¬ 
ject matter.® 

The belief that a written text is not the same as a spoken text 
belies how we act in reai life. When an employer writes a memo, a 
government passes a law or a gunman passes a note to a bank 
teller it is extremely foolish not to interpret it according to the author's 
meaning, it is irrelevant whether the employer gives a command 
audibly or in written form, for if what is required is not accompiished, 
consequences foiiow. Also, what is the difference between a book 
that came from a series of lectures and the lectures themselves? 

In conjunction with the attack on Gadamer's belief in the 
difference of written and spoken texts, Hirsch destroys the belief that 
meaning is entireiy dependent upon language. If a text has limitless 
possible meanings, no single interpretation could ever reveal all of 
the possible meanings and thus the meaning of the interpretation is 
not the meaning of the text.® Meaning must come from something 
other than language because infants are able to think long before 
they are able to speak. Infants can desire toys, food or their mothers 
without the use of words in their thinking. Communicating meaning 



increases effectiveness when words are used but those words do 
not determine the meaning. Moreover, the act of iearning to speak 
proves that meaning is not dependent upon language. Communi¬ 
cation — both audible and written — is an affair of consciousness.^ 

In order to critique Gadamer's belief that the interpreter is 
trapped in his or her own historical perspective, Hirsch examines and 
criticizes the rest of Gadamer's theory. Gadamer, in an attempt to 
avoid the complete anarchy of limitless meanings of a text, states 
that a text does have a determinate meaning but that this meaning 
changes over time. Hirsch points out that this does not soive the 
problem because a person has no means of knowing which mean¬ 
ing is the proper one at that time. Gadamer gives this abiiity to the 
present tradition or cuiture, but this answer also fails for the simple 
fact that there are numerous traditions and cultures. Even within 
those cultures and traditions there are significant differences. 
Gadamer has simply shifted the location of the problem. Making 
one last effort to support it, Gadamer states that although a mean¬ 
ing changes, it is still stable and repeatable even though this repeat¬ 
ability does not refer to a past meaning. I concur with Hirsch when 
he comments that this is logically inconsistent and self-contradic¬ 
tory.® 

Gadamer still attempts to salvage his belief in radical histori- 
cism by saying the interpreter fuses both his or her own perspective 
with that of the author. The interpreter has now merely become a 
co-determiner of meaning. Hirsch argues that this violates Gadamer's 
central belief of radical historicism, for if the only perspective an in¬ 
terpreter can see is his or her own, how is it possible to fuse it with a 
perspective that cannot be seen or understood? If Gadamer were 
to allow that the interpreter could understand the author's perspec¬ 
tive, he would no longer believe in radical historicism and, thus, would 
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defeat his own theory.’ 

Hirsch concludes his critique of Godomer's theory by stating 
that ultimately neither his nor Godomer's theory con be proved to 
be the correct one. One must be accepted on faith because nei¬ 
ther theory con be proven with 100 percent certainty. Yet one of 
them — namely Hirsch's — is more consistent with experience. 

If radical historicism is dependent upon the change of time 
for the inability to comprehend an author's meaning, then, in consis¬ 
tency with the rest of radical historicism's beliefs, it would not matter 
if the difference in time was one century or one second. Humans 
are in a constant state of change, according to radical historicism, 
so their perspectives are always changing. If the inability to under¬ 
stand is dependent upon the different perspective of the author, 
then we can understand no one since all individuals have different 
perspectives. 

Radical historicism's twin beliefs of a homogeneous past and 
a homogeneaus present are fallacious — as the present situation in 
the United States makes us all too aware. 

Hirsch acknowledges some noble goals that Gadamer had 
hoped to achieve through his theory of radical historicism. Gadamer 
realized that many of the interpretations from the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury that claimed to be purely objective were perhaps more subjec¬ 
tive and prejudiced than any other writings. In addition, the mean¬ 
ings of ancient texts were often left in forms which were insignificant 
and irrelevant to modern society. If the meaning of a text has no 
significance for us today, why bother reading it? These were the 
problems Gadamer set out to correct. Unfortunately, his solution 
simply created different problems." 

It is evident that a reader-responsive method fails to provide 
a satisfactory means for interpreting texts, but is the historical-critical 
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method any better? Are we doomed to go back to the naive belief 
of a 100 percent certain and objective interpretation that filled the 
previous century, only to posit interpretations which are as subjec¬ 
tive as those coming from a reader-responsive method? The an¬ 
swer is no. Hirsch gleans some insights from the mistakes of the previ¬ 
ous century and from the beneficial aspects of reader-responsive 
interpretation in order to modify the historical-critical method so that 
it can provide satisfactory interpretations. 

While complete certainty still cannot be achieved, the his¬ 
torical-critical method contains the only means for arriving at valid 
interpretations. 

The concept of the historicity of the individual deserves con¬ 
sideration in connection with Heidegger's hermeneutical circle. In 
Gadamer's theory the interpreter cannot understand part of a text 
unless he understands all of it. So far, Hirsch is in agreement. Unless 
the interpreter knows that an utterance is a command, question, 
description or ironic statement, the relationship of the parts remains 
unknown as well as the meaning of the individual parts. 

However, Hirsch differs from Gadamer in the extent to which 
the interpreter's pre-understanding of the text affects the interpre¬ 
tation. According to Gadamer, the prejudice of the interpreter de¬ 
termines the interpretation and can never be changed. In opposi¬ 
tion to Gadamer, Hirsch compares the pre-understanding of the in¬ 
terpreter to a hypothesis. A hypothesis cannot stem from the 
interpreter's prejudices because then no new hypotheses could ever 
be formed. Experience ~ especially in the sciences and philosophy 
— confirms that new hypotheses are possible. Conceding that often 
hypotheses are self-confirming, Hirsch proceeds to maintain that 
hypotheses are subject to change when they are not in accordance 
with the data. The hypothesis that coincides with most of the rel- 
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evant data constitutes the valid hypothesis. The discovery of more 
data may require changing the hypothesis, but this does not make 
the method of interpretation invalid. The fact that we can and do 
change our minds demonstrates that we are not trapped by our 
pre-understanding of a text and that we can understand another 
perspective than our own.'^ 

The effort to discover the author's meaning still seems to be 
a task doomed to uncertainty. It is. Even with the chances of our 
interpretation being correct increased by the cultural norms and 
conventions of the language, knowledge of the genre and the con¬ 
text will only serve to greatly limit the possible meanings. We may 
know what an author meant in previous works but we have no guar¬ 
antee that the author will not present a different position in a differ¬ 
ent work. Certainty is something we can never reach in this life. 

This makes it sound like the quest for knowledge is hopeless. 
It is not. Quite frankly, we never attain complete certainty about 
anything in life. We cannot be certain that the ceiling over our heads 
will not come crashing down on us or that the cars in the other lanes 
will not suddenly swerve into our lane. Still we somehow manage to 
survive without paranoia. We can do this because ceilings and cars 
have acted in consistent patterns and we assume that they will con¬ 
tinue to do so. While our belief that the ceiling will not come down is 
not certain, it is correct. All of us assume that the sun will rise the next 
morning and that we will rise to see it, but ultimately we cannot know 
that either of these will take place. It is impossible to prove any of 
these things — even that we actually exist — yet we would consider 
someone foolish who did not believe in them. 

If we can live our entire lives in a state of uncertainty and yet 
claim to have knowledge, why should it be any different in the realm 
of communication? In our everyday conversations we assume we 
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understand those around us. If, in the midst of a conversation, we 
attempt to repeat what a person Just said to us, they might say that 
is not what they meant. They would then proceed to explain their 
meaning again and this time we understand it. Yet we can still never 
know with absolute certainty that our understanding is what they 
meant — but we assume that it is. So why should a written text be 
any different from a spoken one? When we live our entire lives with¬ 
out complete certainty it is illogical to claim that we should never try 
to understand an author's meaning in a written text because it is 
impossible to know it with certainty. Life works rather well for not 
having certainty. 

The lack of certainty does not exclude the possibility of gain¬ 
ing knowledge. If an utterance in a given context has only three 
possible meanings, one of those meanings is the correct one. Po¬ 
tentially we could guess the correct meaning even if we could not 
be certain that we did. In most circumstances in everyday life we 
manage to know what others mean even if their statements have 
several possible meanings. Usually in speech only one meaning is 
most probable, thanks to non-verbal forms of communication. If the 
author is a wise person, he will use the conventions of his language 
to shape what he says or writes in order to convey what he means. 
This is done in such a manner so that among all of the possible mean¬ 
ings the most probable meaning is the author's meaning.''* Thus, 
Hirsch declares: 

"This identity of genre, pre-understanding, and hypothesis 
suggests that the much advertised cleavage between think¬ 
ing in the sciences and the humanities does not exist. The 
hypothetico-deductive process is fundamental in both of 
them, as it is in all thinking that aspires to knowledge."'® 
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In the final analysis, the choice between a reader-respon¬ 
sive and a historical-critical method is an ethical one. Texts may be 
interpreted in any number of ways, but the only responsible interpre¬ 
tation is the one that seeks the author's meaning, in spoken conver¬ 
sations, Hirsch quickiy points out, those who advocate a reader-re¬ 
sponsive interpretation of texts become upset when others use a 
reader-responsive method to interpret their statements. The same 
holds true when this is done to their books.'* if we expect peopie to 
interpret our sayings according to our meaning, we convict ourseives 
of the grossest hypocrisy when we disregard the meanings of others. 
The "Golden Rule" applies to our communication as weil as to our 
actions. 
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Hx/ittKif, \/h> "tlLc {att cf. 


Notes 


' Hirsch's critique of Gadamer's Wahrheit und Methode can be found in Appendix il 
of his work Validity in Interpretation, (New Haven: Yale UP, 1967), 245-264. For a com¬ 
plete refutation of all forms of reader-responsive interpretation, see Validity in Inter¬ 
pretation or Hirsch's subsequent work The Aims of Interpretation, (Chicago: Chicago 
UP, 1976) 

^ Validity, 247. 

^ Ibid., 248-249. 

“ Ibid., 245. (Hirsch's statement) 

^ Ibid., 245. 

‘ibid., 247. See also p. 20. 
hbid..249. 
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° Ibid., 23. "If there Is a single moral to the analyses of this chapter, it is that meaning is 
an affair of consciousness and not of physical signs or things. Consciousness is, in turn, 
an affair of persons, and in textual interpretation the persons involved are an author 
and a reader." 

’Ibid., 249-251. 

ibid., 253-254. 

" ibid., 257. 

” Ibid., 255. 

Ibid., 259. 

Ibid., 260-262. 
ibid., 263. See p. 80. 

” ibid., 264. 

"Aims, 91. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In dealing with a 
mind that operates 
from a foundation 
of fear, it is impor¬ 
tant to understand 
that it is not well- 
reasoned argu¬ 
ments that will win 
the day. 


In the world of academia and the forum of the thoughtful 
there is a popular theory that the human race has entered a new 
realm of development. This realm is called the Postmodern Era. 

Adherents of postmodernism claim people have come to 
reject the extreme rationality and belief in the scientific progress that 
marked the Modern Era, also known as the Era of Enlightenment. 

The Enlightenment overthrew the Premodern Era, where faith 
in God and traditional superstition mingled together to provide ex¬ 
planations for most natural phenomena. 

The practical result of the move from pre-modern to modern 
Is that human thought has moved from the extreme of belief in that 
which is unseen to the belief oniy in that which can be seen and 
quantified. Postmodernism sits somewhere in between these ex¬ 
tremes, borrowing liberaiiy from both the modern and pre-modern 
points of view in an attempt to explain the new and the old. 

Postmodernism is that which is neither entirely rational or com¬ 
pletely faith-based. That makes postmodernism a very large field that 
is not easily penetrated by the classically educated or the religiously 
dogmatic, who seem to be perplexed about what sort of reason 
applies to the world of the postmodern. 
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It is the position of this writer that no orthodox reason truly 
applies to the postmodern mind. In many places the Bible speaks 
against fear and calls believers to ground themselves in the steady, 
everlasting Word of God. A failure to do this causes minds to roam 
and to be unrooted in any unchanging reality. The result is a reac¬ 
tive, sometimes disjointed mindset that is unable to systematically 
analyze a situation. 

According to current research done by Jeffrey Alan Gray 
and older sources by Dr. William F. Sadler and Bonaro Overstreet, 
these are some of the attributes of a mind operating under a para¬ 
digm of fear. 

This writer believes it is not entirely possible to logically un¬ 
pack the postmodern mind through classical arguments or logic. 
The postmodern mind can only be understood as it is - a mind oper¬ 
ating under a burden of fear. And a mind operating under fear must 
first be approached with an attitude of ministry that can ease fears 
and open new pathways of thought to the postmodern. Once that 
is done - and it may take some time - it is only then that classical 
arguments might bring the postmodern mind to honest eniighten- 
ment. 

Fear is a barrier and inteilect a sturdy insulation against the 
iogic of faith. But it is faith we must get to because faith is a compo¬ 
nent of love (1 Tim. 1:5) and God's perfect love drives out fear (1 Jn. 
4:18). 

This paper will attempt to develop a rudimentary theology of 
fear and lay out some arguments based on research that indicated 
the postmodern mind works from a paradigm of fear. 

A THEOLOGY OF FEAR 

"My generation is an emotional basket case. To members of 
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Generation X the body is no longer o temple. It is just another bore 
wall upon which to scrawl our graffiti. Fear is o large port of our 
makeup" 

- Kevin Ford, intervorsityl 

Of oil the words in the Bibie, the words tronsioted "fear" make 
up a rather large number. There are 15 nouns and 10 verbs in He¬ 
brew that are rendered "fear." In the New Testament there is just 
one main noun - phobos - that is tronsioted as "fear." 

According to Strong's Exhaustive Concordance 0982). there 
are eight different usages of the word "fear" in the King James Ver¬ 
sion of the Bibie. Those words and the number of times they appear 
in the Old Testament are as follows; Fear - 31 usages in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, 85 n the New Testament; Feared - 254 usages in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, 19 in the New Testament; Fearest - three Old Testament us¬ 
ages; Feareth -17 usages in the Old Testament and three in the New 
Testament; Fearful - four usages in the Old Testament and seven in 
the New; Fearfully - one Old Testament usage; Fearing - one Old 
Testament usage, seven in the New; and Fears - three Old Testa¬ 
ment usages and one New Testament usage.2 

All told, there are nearly 600 instances that the word "fear" 
or one of its derivatives is used in the Scriptures. More than half, 364, 

can be found in the Old Testament.^ 

What this shows is that the idea of fear is a biblical idea. The 

problem now is determining exactly the context in which the word is 
used. 

Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary gives four definitions of 
fear, three of them dealing with states of danger or anxiety and the 
other describes fear as "profound reverence and awe, especially 
for God."4 These definitions fit common interpretations of the "fear 
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passages" in the Bible. Many times in the Old Testament, like Prov¬ 
erbs 8:13 where the Word states that "to fear God is to hate evil," 
fear means reverential awe instead of the state of high anxiety that 
marks most common usages of the word today. 

From a study of the Old Testament usages of the word "fear," 
it appears that most of the times "fear" appears in a passage it is an 
urging of the people toward reverence in the Almighty God. 

Interestingly, references to fear in Genesis ad Exodus do not 
fit this pattern. Of the 14 instances in which the word "fear" is used in 
Genesis, 11 of them are exhorations to the recipient of the word to 
remain free of dread or anxiety. 

Five of the seven uses of the word "fear" in Exodus are exhor¬ 
tations to courage as opposed to hopelessness and timidity. 

But starting with Leviticus, when the sacrificial system is given 
to the priests on behalf of the people and soon after the tabernacle 
has been established among the people, usages of the word begin 
more and more to take on the meaning of reverence and awe. This 
pattern holds until the book of Isaiah, which also marks the begin¬ 
ning of the decline of the state of Israel and the start of the people 
pulling away from God and turning away from His promises 

Of the 12 books from Isaiah to Malachi, only Jonah regularly 
uses the word "fear" to mean awe and reverence. The rest, the books 
of the prophets who were speaking God's word to the people, urged 
the nation to turn away from human fear to Godly fear. 

From this it is safe to draw the assumption that prior to God's 
revelation of Himself to Abraham and the establishment of His cov¬ 
enant with Moses, there was much human fear among the people, 
fear that induced dread, heaviness and hopelessness among the 
people. 

In the Expositor's Bible Commentary (1979), it is mentioned 
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that fear of this type makes knowledge fragmentary and reduces its 
power and meaning. Waiter Kaiser, Jr. buiids on this in that same vol¬ 
ume, saying the biblical meaning of fear brings unity to thought and 
knowledge in the understanding of life. This idea will be picked up 
later in this essay. 

Negative fear continued to dominate the minds of the people 
after the establishment of the covenant, as demonstrated by the 
worried nature of Israel in the desert (see Exodus 16 for an example). 
This continued until the nation was settled and the Lord came to 
dwell among the people by filling the tabernacle. 

This is instructive because Genesis and Exodus show the state 
of mankind before God comes to live among them. It is our nature 
to manifest fear in the negative sense (this is a result of the Fall; see 
Genesis 3). Mankind had to be instructed time and time again to 
"fear not" in the first days of the Lord's revealing of Himself to Israel 
(Gen. 21:17, 26:24, 35:17 and Ex. 14:13, 20:20, for instance). And as 
the later books of the Old Testament show, a man with the knowl¬ 
edge of God still cannot escape anxious fear based on that knowl¬ 
edge alone. If that were true, Israel would not have needed instruc¬ 
tion to "fear not." We can only live free from fear by allowing God to 
come and dwell among us. This will be an important point to re¬ 
member in the second part of this essay. 

It is in this sort of "pre-tabernacle state" that may find them¬ 
selves today. There is worry, anxiety and dread just like that in which 
the people of early Israel found themselves. And it is a lot like Kevin 
Ford described about today's young people in the quote that 
opened this section 

As Dr. William Sadler describes, fear of the negative kind in¬ 
duces bondage Into one's life.5 That may also shed some light on 
why bondage is mentioned a dozen times in Exodus; the people 



were not only being set free from physical bondage (Ex. 6:5,6) but 
also from mental and spiritual bondage brought on by a state of 
fear that had been theirs by birthright for generations (Ex. 6:9). Sadler 
says that clinicians today recognize fear as a state of bondage.*^ 
Isaiah 14:3 agrees nicely with this statement: "And it shall come to 
pass in the day that the Lord shall give thee rest from thy sorrow and 
from thy fear and for the hard bondage thou wast made to serve." 

Perhaps not without coincidence, usage of the word "bond¬ 
age" decreases after Exodus. No other book of the Old or New Tes¬ 
tament uses that word as often as Exodus. 

Looking at this from a physical perspective, Israel was free 
from bondage the whole while it was being urged to (and was) rev¬ 
erencing God. It was when the nation ceased to reverence God 
that they slipped back into terror and worry. It is also no coincidence 
that this was the same time they fell into physical (and some would 
argue, spiritual) bondage to their neighbors. 

The point is this: with the establishment of God's covenant 
and His settling among the people by indwelling the tabernacle. He 
broke the bonds of fear for Israel and gave them a freer spirit. And 
that is when the nation of Israel began to make its mark on the world.^ 

At this time, with God firmly established among His people, 
usage of the word "fear" changed. This is clearly demonstrated in 
Leviticus, the book of the Priestly Law, where all uses of the word 
"fear" are an exhortation to show reverence and awe toward God. 
In Deuteronomy, 21 of 29 usages of "fear" indicated the same thing. 
This pattern is especially strong in the wisdom and poetical books of 
the Davidic and Solomonaic eras, which historians would agree was 
the high-water mark of the Israeli kingdom and sphere of influence 
even to this day.^ In this era, the nation was marked by great tech¬ 
nical advances and military conquests (see 1 Kings 5-7 and 2 Samuel 
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5). No spirit of fear was there to hoid the israeiites back. Their rever¬ 
ence/fear of the Lord unified nationai thought and action. 

if reverence of God brings a unity of thought and action, 
terror must bring disunity in thought and action. This can be shown in 
the Oid Testament's iater books. The peopie dreaded the future and 
became anxious and pessimistic. There are aiso numerous exampies 
that can be found in the non-bibiicai history from this period of israei's 
history.9 

in the time of isaiah, israel was beginning to fragment and 
compromise its fear of the Lord in many ways. This ied to the nation 
becoming iess stabie than it had formeriy been, and the pre-Leviticus 
fear returned. This is seen in books iike Jeremiah where the prophet 
teiis the peopie that "fear and the pit shaii be upon thee for those 
who run away from God (Jer. 48:44).The NiV renders "fear" in 48:44 
as "terror." 

For the remainder of the Oid Testament after Isaiah there is a 
relatively even split between the usages meaning reverence and 
the usages meaning anxiety or terror. The prophets were urging the 
people not to let their anxiety overtake their reverence for God. The 
history of Israel shows that this was a very uneven time for the coun¬ 
try, as is the case with groups or individuals who operate under a 
paradigm of fear. This will also be discussed in the second part of this 
paper. 

The New Testament handling of fear is in some ways similar to 
the way it is handled In the Old Testament, but it is also a bit different. 

It is alike in that people are called early in Matthew (seven of 
10 times, in fact) not to fear. Like the early Israelite, they were being 
reassured and urged not to let terror overtake them. 

It is clear the Old Covenant had been undermined by sin 
and was riddled through with fear that was making God's people 
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unstable and double-minded The New Covenant was given to 
redeem mankind from fear and the instability and double¬ 
mindedness that comes with it. Matthew does this in 1:20,10:26 and 
28:5 (among others) by urging people not to be anxious and not to 
worry. 

Mark makes no mention of fear and Luke uses "fear" in its 
non-reverential context 12 of 20 times it is mentioned in the book. 
John makes mention of fear four times and all are of the non-rever¬ 
ential variety (see John 7:13 and 19:38, for example). 

This period of the New Testament would be roughly similar to 
the Genesis-Exodus period of the Old Testament when the covenant 
was being established and the knowledge of God's presence was 
still being made known. During that period of the Old Testament, 
anxious fear was still a characteristic of the Israelites. So it was for the 
Jews of the early New Testament era. They had to be comforted 
and warned much as their ancestors did. 

After the Gospels and the foundation of the New Testament 
Church (where, as with the tabernacle, God reveals himself to the 
people), the use of the word "fear" begins to change a little. The 
change is not as dramatic or as sustained as in the Old Testament, 
but a correlation can be drawn. 

In Acts, only one of seven uses of "fear" is used to stand for 
terror, anxiety or worry. The uses indicate that reverence and awe 
fell upon people when touched by the Holy Spirit (Acts 5:5,5:11) and 
that people were walking in a respectful way before god (9:31). 

Unlike the Old Testament, the New Testament is very much a 
missionary book. The Pauline writings are mostly pieces of doctrine 
and correction sent to developing Christian areas that were still get¬ 
ting used to the idea of God living among them. As a result, most of 
the New Testament books are exhortations to the people not to give 
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in to worry and anxiety. Paul routinely preaches the message that 
Christ lived among us and the Holy Spirit is now ours to have if we will 
just believe in Jesus' work on the cross. 

This essentially makes each one of us a tabernacle, and as 
God's spirit comes to dwell among us fear is driven out. This is what 
happened in Acts, and God's people moved forward as one with¬ 
out fear and made great advances for the Kingdom. Besides Acts, 
the books of Hebrews and 1 Peter also urge the people to revere/ 
fear God. These are not missionary books but books that show how 
God dwells among His people. Hebrews shows how Christ is among 
us and acts as a mediator before the Father, and 1 Peter talks about 
how God dwells among His people and shows them grace. 

Romans probably gives the best scriptural theological defini¬ 
tion of what fear can do. In 8:15, Paul writes "You have not again 
received the spirit of bondage to fear, but the spirit of adoption 
whereby we cry 'Abba, Father,'" 

That is a great truth. We have been given the Spirit of Truth 
and Love. If we allow God to dwell in us, fear should be driven out 
and His wisdom and understanding should strengthen us, unify us 
and help us achieve His purposes on the earth. 

It is clear from this that life outside of Christ is a life of fear and 
bondage. 

This is a stability that comes from unity. Unity comes out of a 
lack of fear. God's indwelling allows minds to be free to truly under¬ 
stand (or at least explore) the nature of things. This makes for stable 
individuals and stable individuals help make a stable society. 

But this having been said, remember that all fear is not bad. 
There is good fear - fear of the Lord that keeps us from running amuck 
all over His creation. This fear is born of restraint that comes from 
acknowledgment and acceptance (not to mention the reverence 
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and honor directed toward) God. 

Mankind is born to fear but God showed Himself to us fb re¬ 
move that fear. And as Sadler argues, a mind that is free from fear is 
a mind in good mental health. ^ 1 A mind that is free to plumb the 
depths of God's Word is necessary in order to draw out the implica¬ 
tions of the life of faith. A mind in fear is not able to do that and that 
Is why God first has to minister to the fear that is ours due to our sin 
before He can open up His treasures to us. 

FEAR AND THE POSTMODERN MIND 

"Remember that fact and fiction, as might be apparent even 
from the sound of the words, both come from the same Latin root, 
Facere, meaning "to make." Both fact and fictions are made things. 
Their validity does not derive from the objective truth of facts or the 
subjective truth of fictions, but from how they actually operate in the 
living practice of human beings." 

- Robert N. Bellah, in Postmodern Theology^ 

Now that we have some sort of understanding of the biblical 
concepts of fear it is time to train those thoughts on the postmodern 
mind and how it attempts to reason and what it means for people 
today. 

In an article titled "Christian Values in a Post-Christian Con¬ 
text," Diogenes Allen spells out the foundations of the problem for 
minds that today are classified as postmodern.2 He says 
postmodernists are plagued by the fact that the pillars of the En¬ 
lightenment, things like the belief in the inevitable progress of the 
human race and the basing of morality on the mind instead of reli¬ 
gion, have been chopped down.3 
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This has left minds that were not previously disposed to reli¬ 
gious supernaturalism with nowhere to turn but to that supernatural¬ 
ism. The deterioration of the Enlightenment has left these individuals 
searching for some sort of foundation upon which to build a world 
view. Without a starting point, they are likely to cast their lines in many 
strange and disparate directions. Like the early Israelites, they are 
looking for guidance and, in some cases, for something firm to grab 
on to. Without that, as we saw demonstrated in part one, fear be¬ 
gins to creep in. 

In his landmark study “A Psychology of Stress and Fear," Jef¬ 
frey Alan Gray demonstrates that fear is endemic to the modern 
society. His findings, done for secular psychologists, are helpful to us 
here because they show fear as a debilitating, contagious and hard 
to detect condition.4 

Research on laboratory animals showed that exposure to 
constant noise and bright light, two hallmarks of modern society, 
greatly increased fear levels in laboratory rats as gauged by the 
animal's defecation levels. (These levels have been Independently 
verified as accurate indicators of fear in Gray's study.) 

Faced with the pace of modern life, these animals became 
more fearful, less able to interact with those in their community and 
more prone to an unstable manner of living (violence, isolation, etc.)^ 
Gray found fear spread among the animals if one fearful animal 
was dropped among a control group not exposed to the rigors of 
light and sound. 

Once in a state of fear, the animals were easily conditioned 
to act in a certain way and to perform certain tasks. Likewise, re¬ 
searchers also found it was also easy to get them not to do things 
that were once a normal part of their routine, like living in a certain 
room or performing basic tasks. Fear made Gray's subjects much 
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more malleable 

Decades earlier, Sadler posited this same Idea: minds oper¬ 
ating under a paradigm of fear are more malleable than a mind 
free from fear. 

"The intellect will not be found strong and vigorous of it is 
dealing with fear, which will demoralize the intellect. Every mental 
power is destined to suffer as a result and the thought process will be 
unable to muster concentration and will move from idea to idea 
without the proper mental mastication"^ 

The thought here is that like the Israelites lived in fear and 
had to be continually reassured to "fear not," many of the current 
thinkers also need to be reassured. As Gray found, fear has a strong 
socializing tendency and postmoderns most of whom were children 
of Enlightenment rationality, have been taught to free themselves 
from the bondage of faith which, of course, can only lead to the 
bondage of fear. And that, Sadler would say, leads to dissatisfac¬ 
tion, pessimism, moroseness, vacillation and worry. 

Reading pieces by James B. Miller and Sandra Schneiders, 
one gets the very definite impression that some minds today want 
desperately to believe in something, but exactly what they do not 
know. Their opinions seem strong but it also seems some of the con¬ 
ditioning that Gray's lab animals received has also been visited on 
them. Their opinions seem fluid, expressing a fairly orthodox view on 
one hand and a more unorthodox one on the other. This appears to 
be a symptom of a malleable mind. 

In his article "The Emerging Postmodern World," Miller pro¬ 
fesses God as "the most original and comprehensive agent of cre¬ 
ation" but is never able to let go of the idea of evolution and "spe- 
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cies pride" that places man above the animals. 

As an example of Miller's thinking, let me present this sample 
from his essay. Keep in mind his opinion of God as creator. 

"First, the world is evolutionary. Second, the world is under¬ 
stood to be relatives, indeterminate and participatory. Existence is 
fully relative. Nothing exists in and of itself." 

Miller's article never really crystallizes because his founda¬ 
tion is continually shifting.® He seems afraid to settle on one idea 
and defend it and instead drags in existentialism, evolution and other 
icons of modernism so that his ultimate point is dulled. 

Schneiders makes it plain that she believes in the Bible but 
goes so far as to state "(i)t is not certain that the (biblical) text can 
be saved... as a simple container of revelation" because of its treat¬ 
ment of women.9 Like many postmoderns, she has merged her de¬ 
sire for faith with modern logic and ends up bringing across a mes¬ 
sage of intolerance toward the Word, which claims exclusive truth 
and authority. 

This leads us to a thought put forward by a non-Christian, 
Bertrand Russell, in 1929. He recognized that fear places a definite 
governor on the throttle of true intellectual discourse. 

"Fear inspires people to grow impatient of opposition, argu¬ 
ment and any kind of reasoning that shows it may be in error. Moral 
and intellectual fear is more harmful than physical fear because it's 
subtle and more manipulative." 

Manipulation Is a part of the research done by Gray. His work 
demonstrated that fear is truly a contagious attribute that spreads 
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throughout a community. Once that happens, the moral and intel¬ 
lectual power that comes out of a freedom from fear - like that dem¬ 
onstrated by Israel during the eras of David and Solomon - is gone, 
Then we end up in a situation like that in which we find ourselves in 
the United States today: most people will acknowledge the country 
has an economic problem regarding the debt but nothing can be 
done for fear that someone might have to suffer Anyone daring to 
offer a real solution is shouted down and accused of being uncaring 
or insensitive. In that way we are manipulated through fear into do¬ 
ing nothing because we might have to take an unpopular stand. 

So it is with theology. The life and vibrancy of the Word of 
God has shown it to be authoritative and true. The Word has shown 
the power to save and heal. It has been able to deliver from fear 
and all manner of bondage. Still, many modern thinkers hold on to a 
Scriptural view that is less than they can claim simply for the sake of 
identifying with a certain school of Enlightenment or post-Enlighten- 
ment thought. 

Because of these individual's fear of being marginalized in 
the academy they are consciously or subconsciously manipulating 
the Word and, as a result, they are manipulating the minds of their 
followers. 

One example of intellectual manipulation from a postmodern 
thinker can be found in "Postmodern Theology and the Judgment 
of the World" by Robert Bellah. 

He urges people to participate in other religions "to learn 
mutual understanding and for mutual spiritual enrichment."^^ His 
philosophy is close to Zen Buddhism and has borrowed from that 
faith some ideas he believes have added to his Christianity. If we all 
do not borrow, he warns, our different practices will divide us "from 
our siblings and cousins ... (and) it may make us more threatening 
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and mutual understanding more difficult." ^2 ms point seem to be 
that we must compromise our idea of truth and become more like 
one another because that is the only way mutual understanding 
can occur. His ideas also play on the fear of isolation. 

It is interesting to note (and to make an earlier point again) 
that Bellah calls for Christians to recover the integrity of our faith and 
define our identity in it. This is an example of more malleability (i.e., 
manipulation) of thought. 

So now the question: do we believe that minds that have 
not permitted God to dwell within will have a spirit of fear to deal 
with? Do we believe that minds operating from a paradigm of fear 
move from idea to idea and cannot remain peaceful long enough 
to give a thorough treatment to those ideas? And if we give assent 
to the idea that the postmodern mind, without a firm foundation in 
faith or reason, is operating from a framework of fear, then what is 
the best way to approach and reassure people caught in this state? 

The best approach is the approach that God Himself took in 
the Bible, First, we should dwell among them, as God did at the end 
of Exodus (see Ex. 34-38), and secondly, we should patiently reveal 
God's wisdom to them just as God did to us through the Word, proph¬ 
ets and Paul, 

In dealing with a mind that operates from a foundation of 
fear it is important to understand that it is not weli-reasoned argu¬ 
ments that wiil win the day. They certainiy will not with the 
postmodern, and this is an error that orthodox apologists and think¬ 
ers today often make. It is not useful - and sometimes quite counter¬ 
productive - to counter a fear-based mind with reason alone. There 
is a bibiicai and a ciinical expianation for why we should not rely on 
reason alone. 

One biblical explanation is found in 1 Corinthians 1:27; "God 
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hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise; 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty." 

Hitting a mind in fear with biblical reason too soon will be 
counterproductive to restoring a mind in fear. Telling a postmodern 
about the supernatural God may only introduce more confusion into 
their mind and that will eventually lead to more fear and make that 
person harder to deliver from that fear. 

Bonaire Overstate makes the point more succinctly. 

"No other attribute of human nature wears so many disguises 
as fear. These disguises, time and time again, cause us to treat it as 
something other than itseif. Fear is commonly disguised as strength, 
sometimes of an intellectual nature..." 

There is not much question that there is a low-levei fear run¬ 
ning through our society these days. This fear is not often visible by 
outright manifestations of terror, but it is a fear that lurks in the shad¬ 
ows and brings darkness where God wants to bring iight. This fear is a 
distracting force that saps our energy physically and mentally. 

Sadler wrote there is a connection - a direct connection - 
between the darkness one has in his understanding and his abiiity to 
reason ideas through properly. He this darkness often leads people 
operating from a paradigm of fear to avoid areas where that fear is 
found. And this is where many weli-meaning Christians faii down, 
instead of trying to reason with these minds and teach them the 
power of truth to drive out fear, we should first show them the power 
of the truth by ministering to them as Jesus taught us. 


A mind operating under fear does not mean that person 
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has lost touch of sanity and reality.. .but it does mean that the mind is 
more adept at making wild generalizations based on inadequate 
premises 

Confronting a fear-based mind with more information that 
does not fit their paradigm will lead them into more fear and move¬ 
ment away from a clear view of God's Word. It may even drive them 
away for good and these people could end up among the millions 
who now are curious about God but who are afraid to commit to His 
way. It should not be our goal to create a group of people who view 
God with the same kind of morbid curiosity as motorists passing an 
auto accident along the road. These people are drawn to the scene 
but do not want - and quite frankly cannot handle - the intricate 
details from which understanding comes. Postmoderns are the same. 

In Exodus, once the Lord settled in the tabernacle, the fear 
of the Israelites was taken away. In a sense, we New Testament be¬ 
lievers are tabernacles who carry the spirit of God. As such, we are 
to settle among the people and become like the tabernacle, point¬ 
ing the people to God and to His good things. 

The best way to accomplish this, as was briefly touched on 
above, is to minster to the needs of the fear-based mind. We are to 
do more than simply argue intellectually; we are to become friends 
and confidantes who have access to their needs and take Godly 
steps to meet those needs. Jesus operated in a similar way often 
asking questions of those he healed before meeting their needs. 
Once this bond was created and the healing done, the Bible often 
records that belief in God followed. We should strive to restore people 
gently, as taught in Galatians 6:2. This restoration will free life from 
the bondage of fear. 

It sen/es no purpose to try to bring a postmodern mind to 
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freedom without first ministering to them. Respect engendered 
among peopie wins more hearings for God than logic alone. Even in 
the Bible it is action, like God's entering the tabernacle and Christ's 
death on the cross, more than reason that ministers to the people. 
These actions of sacrifice and reassurance helped reduce fear (ac¬ 
cording to the biblical text) and enabled people to live more as 
God intended. 

Second, without dwelling among the people and without the 
relational aspect of ministry, wisdoim's authority is undercut. 

This is not because God's wisdom is less powerful without re¬ 
lationships, it cannot be, but because a mind that operates from a 
paradigm of fear will not be able to understand the wisdom in its 
depth if that wisdom is not lived before them and demonstrated to 
them. 

The importance of establishing a good relationship/mlnistry 
prior to teaching them God's wisdom is a concession to the weak¬ 
ness of mankind and not a commentary on the power of His wisdom 
to change a life 

Sadler speaks to this. 

“The reliability of thought....is entirely dependent upon the 
perfection of the nen/ous system and still further upon the accuracy 
and correctness of what the brain centers upon in interpreting these 
impressions."^^ 

"Images and ideas may be correct or incorrect or, though 
fear may become exaggerated, distorted and highly deceptive in 
their effect upon the mind. And distorted perceptions are bound to 
produce more deformity in thought." 
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An argument can be made that these arguments are cor¬ 
rect because they tie back to Schneiders, Miiier and Beiiah, theo- 
iogicai thinkers who start from a point of view conditioned by fear 
against supernaturaiism in God and then proceed to embrace ideas 
of supernaturaiism that are combined with rationaiist Eniightenment 
ideas and what we might coil "conventionai wisdom" to produce 
ideas that are heid together not by a systematic logic but by the 
ability of the writers to appeal to emotion and to carry through on 
the rudiments of basic intellectual argument. They cannot grasp 
God's wisdom in its depth despite the fact they have a good level 
of intelligence. 

If these kind of minds are experiencing some level of mental 
illness, as Sadler would claim, Christians have the cure to that illness. 

The "medicinal quality" of wisdom sometimes takes time to 
make an effect. Sometimes wisdom needs to be used to reassure 
people. In Genesis, Exodus, Matthew, Luke and John, the people of 
the day were continually urged not to have fear of terror about what 
was ahead. And though some may have been comforted by that, it 
is probably safe to say that they were never able to shake off their 
anxiety because the wisdom of that reassurance had not yet taken 
hold. So progress against fear was not immediately evident. 

But when wisdom came, when God settled in the tabernacle 
and Christ rose from the dead, the words "fear not" came to mean 
something deep and meaningful. The people then knew why they 
were to "fear not," because God loves us and Is here to deliver us. 

Wisdom such as this is the foundation that postmodern minds 
are lacking. It is eternal, concrete and unchanging. The postmodern 
is unable to grasp this in its depth and is like the individual described 
in James 1:6; "But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering. For he that 
wavereth is like the wave of the seas driven with the wind and tossed." 
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These type of minds cannot settle on one truth and proclaim it fear¬ 
lessly as eternal. This leads back to an unsettled mental state that 
fed by the factors Gray experimented with in his study and results in 
the mental state described by Sadler and others - a mind operating 
under the weight and emptiness of fear. 

When dealing Mh the postmodern mind it will behoove us 
to remember these things. Postmodern minds are not evils to be 
battled, as so many seem to think. For the most part, postmoderns 
are not people bent on overthrowing the Kingdom of God, as so 
many rationalists seemed to be. Postmoderns are people caught in 
a very common and, sadly, human cycle of fear. These people want 
to restore God to the life of the mind in some way but they do not 
know how. Some of these people are brothers and sisters in Christ. It 
is up to us to gently restore them - and non-Christian postmoderns as 
well - by using the outlines and understanding of fear spelled out for 
us in the Old and New Testaments. 


CHuA A^eceive/- a, H.A. vK 
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